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_ Railroad discrimination may b be divided into two classes: 


_ Toot first is thet which consists of of special rates, drawbacks and 


This is illegal. ni is ‘injurious t to trade at large; it aids: the each 


against the weak, creates conditions hostile to ‘Proper dey velopment wk 


re commerce, ar and “repudiates the duty of uniform service v which the 
railroads owe to the people; b but ‘it is not “necessarily o or ‘usually di dis- ‘ 
crimination against a locality. ‘It accompanies free competition 
‘ among the re roads, and i in the end leaves each locality 1 with the benefit = 
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As was said by the ‘Commerce Commission, in Produce 
Exchange 0S. ‘The Baltimore and Ohio R: ailroad Company: 


Railway companies are not prohibited | wy the third section from 
_ preferring one locality to unless the preference amounts 
an n undue or unreasonable ‘ene. Railway competition may, 
therefore, excuse the § giving g of a preference toa 2 particular locality or 
a particular commodity, provided the interests of the public are not. 


unduly sacrificed to those of the carrier. 


okay 


We must accept the proposition, therefore, that a discrimination a 


against a locality in the interests of a carrier is is not nec essarily unlaw- 


ful. is of such discrimination that this p paper treats. 


On April 5th, 1877, on agreement was signed by William H. 
Vanderbilt J. Jewett, ‘Thomas A. Scott and John ‘Garrett, 


itn 5 iow’ York Central, the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and 


vw 


the Baltimore and Ohio railroad This ‘agreement estab-— 


‘ ve lished a system of differential freight rates gov erning all traffic, both — 
east-bound and \ west- -bound, moving by if rail between the cities on | 


Atlantic seaboard and a territc ved on the south by 


pom extended to tr runk and to. seaports like New Ne 
and Norfolk, which have ‘since become important. ‘This system of 


differentials has, continued with some modifications, substantially 
~ unchanged until to day. 2 It governs the rates on all classes of freight 
commodities, and and regulates” the ‘movement of all grain and grain» 
OF prain and 


of f the United States, those e moving to the Gulf ports 
othe 
Tn determining the freight rates, the New York-Chicago rate 
taken as the basis, because those ‘points : are the most impor tant <8 
- shipping centers, and the rate between them i is, during the period c of — 
Open navigation, in direct Che and canal route. 
The rates betw een New York and all other in the territory 
“agreed. percentages of the New York- Chicago rate. For instance, the 
from New ¥ York to Detroit i all 78% of the New York-Chieago r rate; 
Indianapolis, 93%; ; to Cincinnati, 87% to Eric, 60%; to ‘St. Louis, 4 a 
and 80 on. T To determine thez rate between such points and the 
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FFE RENTIALS. 


Se. ‘deducted from the New York rate to find that to Philade aphia, am and 3 


nts to find the 1 rate eto Baltimore, Norfolk ‘and News. 


higher classes. In this 


manner, rates every in territory to every point 0 the 
urd are constructed by the use of these percentages and 


“tials, and vary as the basic rate from New York to Chicago varies. 


- was said by Commissioner Fink in his report dated Decne: 


st, 18 


a of Sth, 1877, w made wih the view vot 


reached through Baltimore, Philadelphia aud New 


This is a confession that the object of the agreement w as to give » 


the other 


or the: railroads leading th 1ereto such 


we he tages of New York, and all yore ports on a » equality 


traffic for export. This confessed “purpose of the differential fell 


short of the truth, for they have ays much greater the 
"ruling difference in ocean freights, and given to other ports 


advantages which have enabled them to compete successfully with 


York and divert a considerable amount of the traffic 


fo more fully carry this’ into effect, the original 


That the cost, to » the shipper, of Acliveing grain at each port 
4 terminus of each of the roads to the vessel in which it is exported, * 


7 s as well as the number of days’ free storage thereon ates ed, ‘Shall be the Be ‘Ke 4 


As the w hole differential sy is based on variable unit always 


y competition v with ‘the lake and canal, so the r regulations regarding i 


elevator, lighterage and transfer charges were devised to meet water 


competition, The ‘great ocean steamers in New York receive their 2 


berth freight at their docks. In delivering ‘to such docks, the ‘canal 
boat, being a MOV ing storehouse, has has the advantage of the railroad with 


‘fixed ter minus. ‘The railroads, therefore, provided for free lighter- j 
age, to put themselves on a compe titive equality with the canal . They e 


agreed with the Elevator that the same transfer 
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themselves es, they imposed on grain by ‘they eed an 


aboard, and having 


a syster erminal charges, whic h, 


to rail- grain, was a al addition to freight charges, the 


railroads began est for the ¢ carry ing trade with t the Lakes and 


canal. . The problem before them was a difficult one: oT was to pre- Re” s 
serve to the railroads having their ter mini in New York: their fair per- 


‘centage of, the traffic, and at the | same time to divert to the 1 roads 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and afterward Norfolk 
and Newport News, such an amount of freight as W vould satisfy their 


aims. This | purpose was the advancement of railroad interests salone, 


without regard to the rights ori interests of the competiti ive localities 


New York controlled the trade, this waheuse could only be carried 
destruction of the traffic by lake and canal. 

‘the contest with the Lakes, the : railroads, although unable to 


out at the expense of the trade of New York, an and by the limitation or 


in the rate per ton per mile, had some powerful weapons. All 


‘grain mov ing ng down the Great is the Lake ports 


“the interior by ni rail. Ww hen grain is once loaded into cars, ‘its tendency _ : 
ie to remain there until it reaches its ultimate destination. — By high © 
local rates to the Lake ports and low through, rates tothe seaboard, the on 
4 oni ilroads attempted to ) prevent the transfer o of the g grain from their ¢ are . 


tot the testimony of ‘Mr. Hayes ip before a ‘select 


bs ; mittee on on transportation routes to the seaboar d, the through rail be” 


a os to New York from points: of origin in the corn and wheat belt, was ei ¢ 
yy cents per ton- mile, while the Tate to Chicago from the same point — 5 


from 2.1 to 2.3 cents per ton- mile, 


1872 the had practical control of all the territory in 


‘Hinois and Indiana within ¢ 60 miles of Lake Michigan, and, by dis- 


on on against the Lake } ports, were pressing 1g forward their | sphere 


of ‘influen nee. For some time the railroads seemed to be succeeding i 
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contest with wakes since the early eighties the natural 


superiority of the waterways has asserted itself. 


In 1881 the railroads: had secured 9496 a the flour traffic from 
Chicago, a as against 490 carried on the Lakes. 

In 1882 the ‘shares ¢ of the railroads fell to 79% 


time the: ‘substantially fallen off; 


one vear—1898—it materially increased. 


t the railroads carried 31% of the > wheat: from Chicago: and 


‘In 1878 the railroads secured 


‘* 1897 their pere entage fell to. 


In 1885, the railroads carried 80% of of al oats from ae cago, as 


4 compared with | 20% by Lake. oe 
_ percentage of the » railroads has fallen ‘until 1897, w hen ~ 


the actual increase of Lake transportation of w heat and 


4 has been as the flouring industries in northern towns 


have dev eloped, and the wheat belt tributary to the oes has shifted 


x in maintaining their share the corn traffic, 


2 Statistics demonstrate the growing st supremacy o of the ke traffic: 
Bie ~~ In 1885 the record of entrances and clearances at the United States as 
1890 this had reached 37 500 000 tone, and by 1896 the total traftic was © 
a 52 000 000 tons. . Accor ding to the re report of the Roosevelt Commission 4 


the Lakes showe a traffic of “upwards | of 19 000 009 tons; 


- the Lakes in 1898, od ae ton- mileage of 2 2 000 000 000 0 for te year car 1896, 4 


exceeding the total ton- -mileage « of railroads in the district from the 
a Riv er east to Buffalo and Pittsburg. | The e greater part of tl of this = 
t 


raffic is in the coarser products, and the natural destination of theea seenst= ae 


—— traffic | is the Port of Buffalo, 
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BLACKMAR ON RAILROAD FREIGHT 
The success Lakes i: in hie struggle shifted the point of battle 


Pa on. grain, and while canal freights have been reduced, tolls abolished, _ 
and elevating and storage charges not only lessened, but in some cases 
temporarily abolished (the elevating being done gratis), the canal is 
becoming less important, while t' the > Lakes are > maintaining their own, 
and even regaining their old supremacy. — The break in the chain of 7 


- water communication, however, is not in the West, but at the aN a 


where lake and canal meet at Buffalo.” eae 


& To: meet the changing conditions caused by the reviving commerce - 
on the Lukes and prev vent the commerce ‘seeking an outlet down the 


hile the Port Buffalo is is rec eiving 


canal, the railroad ‘oad companies, in 1895 and 1896, a differ 


Philadelphia and Baltimore, ore, and ‘against New ‘As the Buffalo- 
ON Y te 1 t ith the th t t 
New York rate was mac e in compet ition with 1e cana a to 


in favor of Philadel and but a jainst Buffalo i in favor a 


The whole differential including the al rail 


‘the ls lake and rail differential, and the maintenance of excessive transfer 
leva ator and storage charges, hed, as has been seen, two objects: 


First. Solidify ing all railr roads in m against 


d. _—Div. erting to other laces trade e properly tributary to New 
‘York, and so distributing the traffic as as to satisfy competing ros 


In their first purpose they have largely failed in anal stray af 


with the Lakes; but they are succeeding better against the canal. 


ww What | has been the effect of these discriminating differentials upon a 


the trade 0 of New 


“anger per ercentage of the “import trade. ‘Tt 


whieh had enabled ‘itt secure retain this trade. The Erie “vay 


Canal then bringing to the Port of New York as 


Philadelphia an aa Baltimore was amply effective to. prod duce the diver- 
sion. This i isa a ‘discrimination, not o only against the Port of New York ne 
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and flour as all the Tailroads combined, and it was bringing about 


one- third of all the grain » which 1 was received at all the six Atlantic 


Forei ign trade had firmly »stablished by m any and 


well reco gnized ames. ot ocean steamers which resulted in orable 


rec lastiy, et tre ight rates themselves were so much hi higher ~ 
7 than at present that the relative burden of the differentials was ,much a ; 
less. For the four years prece ding the differential agreement, namely, 
m 9 1873, 1874, 1875 and 1876, there was received at New York 57. 29% of | 
all the wheat, flour and gre grain received at the Atlantic | seaports. 
. During the last four years the receipts have fallen to 36.9 per cent. 
7 ‘During the four years preceding the differential : agreement, ‘New York 
of had 67 67.4% of all f all the exports of of such products passing through thes 
os ports. 3 Duri ing the last four yours New York’s percentage has 
Kid > 
“to 34 per cent. This i is a decrease in the percentage of receipts at New 
York of 35 of 35. 6%, a sa a decrease in the the exports of n nearly 50 per cent. T This 
in the e percentage of the traffic passing through the Port of New 


has been continuous and progressive. Year by year the ports, 
those to have the larger ‘differential, 
ortion of ai trade of ie York, but with the 


of the canals, with the increasing fac ilities for bending the 


traffic at other ports, v with the construction of new roads 1 which are tet 


4 ally tributary to other ports, ¥ with the ) cheapening of the price of bread 


stu stuf and the decrease in freight rates, the diy ersion of traffic | has grown 4 


from year. ar to year ‘more serious. Ity was felt first in coarser materials, 
~~ _ especially in grain and grain products, but is beginning to be follow ed 


by the diversion of trade in other commodities and by decrease in 


— 


This i is not a question affecting the Port of New “York alone; this 
traffic is dive exted from the State. has been pointed out, the system 
- of differentials which affects g grain m moving from the Lake ports | by rail 


trade; neither in ints like Rochester Syracu use e unaf- 


fected. T rail rates on coarser from Sy racuse jo and Rochester 
the se seaboard are the same as 


— a i — ocean freight rates. Conservatism and the force of habit m trade = 

g 
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to the influence of the’ ex- x-lake and, practically, 

Daluth within 1 cen vushel as near Philadelphia and as 

‘Syracuse isto New York. 


Is there any remedy , and, if so, whet? 


i 


Fort twenty-three years the merchant 


tempting to obtain relief by application to the companies, 


"without suce ess. During a all this time 1e the question has been agitated — 


_ in eve every manner possible; every “effort has been made to o obtain relief, . 


the result has been failure. After the establishment. of the Inter- 
state Commerce ommission, it was hoped that relief might be had on 


- the theory that the differentials w jere an undue a and unreasonable preju 
dice and d disadve to the locality ” of New w York i in favor rof other 


dings seekin 


Produce Bxchange, but they resulted only in n obtaining 


ials were not illegal. After this failure 


strenuous effor were m ade» ‘in the direction | of -decreasin, terminal 


charges, storage charges” and inspection fees, , but these resulted in 


The remedy is not with the railroads. — re were times when the 7 


hostile. to. the differentials. On June 8d, 1880, the New York 


entral road withdrew from the » differential agreement, claiming that 
it was unjust to the Port of New York. A war of rates immediately _ 


follow ed, and lasted until the Report of the Advisory ‘Commission, on 


July 20th, 1882, recommending the continuance of ‘the differential. — 


Brwioe rat emit whipped the New York Central back into line, and forced € 


its ac iescence in differential system. Since that time an era 


powerful New: York ‘roads to to braves earate war 


in the interests of the commerce of New York is gone, or has vem ~~ 


1uch weakened. ‘Tf, before the time of railroad consol lidati 


the New York roads, ion interested solely in a Now York commerce, 


“relatively stronger than at present, with less competition from the 


southerly roads, were unable to effect the abrogation of the differential, | 
what possibility is there that such result can be now reached an 
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BLACKMAR on RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS, 
The e also substantial ons for the of York 7 


consumption, The differential at cer comnts a hundredweight upon 


amounts to about $8 000000. The differential at3 centsa hundred 
is is $12 000 | 000, or upwa ards of $444 000 a year.  ‘Ifall this produce we er 


% brought t to} New York by rail, under + freight x rates: gov verned by the now 


= 


‘4 existing differential, the | city: would pay in increased freight over 


- Baltimore rate upon the wheat, flour and corn there consumed 9 


a year, an amount which about equals the annual expenditure for the 


nm maintenance and a operation of the Erie Canal, which has av averaged, for 
the ten years preceding 1899, about $445 000 per} year. The total re-— 


_ ceipte o of wheat, corn and flour at New York since 1872 have been eS ; 
589 448 207 bushels. The 2-cent differential on this’ has amounted 

to about $18 000 000; the amount 8-cent differential is about 


$27 000 000; or, an av erage of upwards: of $1 000 000 per year. That 
portion ¢ of this freight which has been carried upon the Erie Canal was fa 


. aah, however, subject to this tax. | Although, in the year 1899, less 


4 than one-tenth of the r receipts s of wheat, flour and corn at the Port . 


New York came by canal, yet, during the whole Dgetee t from 1 187 R. 
of the receipts were by y canal, 


$18 0 000 00% 000, or upw war of. 8666 000 y is a tex w hich 


een to the carrying to New York City, for the p purpose 
7 


wie 

{inducing them to consent to the diversion of the trade to the more = 
ith 


herly outports t by the the operation of of the differential. It is 8 an an ingen- 
uous method x w hieh enables the New York roads to exact from New * 
York commerce the price | of their | acquiescence in ats. destruction. 
The figures here given represent th the amount of the differential | on 


wheat, corn and flour ‘alone. The total amount of the differential 


all traffic, both east-bound and v w est- bound, through the Port of 


It is also a significant fact ‘that this decrease has: not been at he 


expense of the e railroads. The amount of wheat, corn and flour 


~~ * On 8 816 064 tons of flour, grain and provisions reaching New York in 1896 es rail, 
the 3-cent differential amounted to $2 289638. 


4 excess in receipts of wheat, corn and flour over exports at the Port of 
| 

f 

a 

‘a a i Port of New York, through the operation of the differential on east- = | | 
q 
lm a 


* 


at New by ‘rail the four years preceding the 

ential agreement, vis, 1873, 1874, 187 5 and 1876, was 30. 2% of the total A 

receipts at the six Atlantic ‘seaports, and during the last four years 

1896, 1897, 1898 1899, it hed increased to 82.5 cent. t. ‘The per 


a constant for the last ‘seven y years." The railroads, 


notwithstanding the differential, have maintained, unt abso- 


lute amou unt of traffic carr ried, but have se secur red their percentage 


increase. | the loss of this trafic to ‘Port: New York 
represented i in the loss of the canal- ~carry ying tra trade. = The differentials | x me 


have e been potential in giving to the other ports: that portion of of the 
grain trade which used to be by the Erie Canal. In 1893 the 
receipts at New York were 61. 4% of the total amount of the receipts 
the six Atlantic  Seaports; of this the canal carried over one- “half, 
or 32. 6%, and the railroads 28. 8% é. Int 1899 the receipts at New York = - 
had fallen to 36. 2%, of which the. canal carri ied o1 nly the rail lroads 
actuall increasin their vercentage to 38. 2. ae 
; i Ii is found, then, that the railroad companies have no motive for 
dope 
. protecting, or power | to. protect, the commerce of New York ‘against 


—— inroads made by the differential system in favor of other ports; - : 


7 - that existing conditions « do not permit an abrogation of this discrim- 


ination by the railroads themselves, and that practic tical experi for 

_twenty- “seven years that it is anticipate an help 

from legislative bodies or judicial tribunals. The differentials may at 


some time be voluntarily abolished by the railroad companies. They | 


have been during the last year decreased grain intended for ex- 


“port; but, if abolished by the 2 railroads, it will be when they yhave 


q served their full purpose, | when the canal has been entirely eliminated ated as 

as a factor when ‘the: other ports have established relations 4 


’ with foreign ports by their lines of steamships, , and by this means 


secured favorable ocean berth rates, and when their harbor acecommo- 

Astions and facilities for handling products have been ed 


_ what the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake and 


that they can hold their own against the Port of New York, when 


‘Ohio, and | the Norfolk and Western are pleased to consider their fair , 


proportion of the traffic has been permanently sec secured to them .and 


can be maintained without the aid of the differentials, then the > rail \ 
road companies may voluntarily y abolish: them, but it will ‘not be before — 
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that time. any relief is is expected ted, it be sought in in another 


direction. Nor will palliatives like diminution of port charges, 
cheaper docking facilities, reduction of elev: ator charges, or abolition 
ofl lighterage, permanently provide relief. These reforms are useful and * 
_ ~mecessary, but not sufficient, for they will be met with a proportionate a 


- decres ase in other pot ports, leaving the influence of the differentials intact. a 
But there does exist within the power of the people of New York a ea 


remedy which is sure and effective. There is a agency 
which: never can be interested in any ter 


Buffalo, any interior cities, except such as Rochester, Syracuse, 


‘Utica and | Albany. ¥ ‘This agency can never make agreements with 


xcept New York or 


ie 


_ railroads to divert “traffic to any other ports. It can be a party to no no 
se heme of imposing and ‘maintaining arbitrary charges for lighterage 


or ele vators. It can serve only the people of New York, and it 
restore to New York in ac decade the trade w hic h has been laboriously 


div by. ‘the railroad | companies. This agency is an 
ay from Lake to ‘the 
= River. 


eedings t taken by the York P roduce E xchange, againstthe 


railroad c companies, before the Interstate Commerce Commission, seek. 
ing th the abr abrogation of the differentials, Mr. George R. R. Blanchard, C om- 


4g missioner oner of the. Joint T ‘raflic Association, was placed upon the stand, and 


4 testified that in the year year 1896 the business by « ‘canal was approximately < Eee 
+ 6% of tl of the total receipts of wheat, corn and flour at the six Atlantic — 


and 11% of the total 1 receipts at New York; 3 one- fof 


rates from Bufo to to New Yorke -and from all lake ports to to 


the exercise of which is of infinite value to ‘the is 


even yen now the flaming sword in the | path of ‘railroad ‘monopoly. 
1 view of this it is ¢ -hildish to figure upon the cost of moving thé the 3 3 000 00000 


oF 4 000 000 tons of freight actually carried by the Erie Canal.  Itis +o 
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limited vision which can see no other use of the As important 
with the w waterway even for them, with its power, 
i poles and snubbing posts, full of eel grass, crawling slong the 


hill- -sides, the Erie Canal i is to- day a regulator of freight rates, and sets _ 
is limit 1 upon railroad exaction, not , only : for the State of New York, but 


the which i is in United States, whether it t finds 


Pacific sea 


In the re 
«Tt is sixty years since the Erie ‘Canal 


a opened for navigation between Lake Erie and the Hudson River, and 
all the primitive dev ices for operating it s are still employed. When 


Rute 
“Boats has u undergone 1 no ) change, it is not surprising ‘that the canals 
_ have become the subject of ridicule. The fact that the canals continue 
- be employed under such conditions is astrong proofthattoacertain 


That was , written sev venteen years ago, and and the present writer knows 


no substantial i improv vement since. 


ie If the present ‘‘ ditch,” so-called by its enemies, if this “ hindrance | 
to commercial prosperity, to use the heeding of a paper} the 


_ ¥ State Commerce Conve ention at Utica i in 1 1899, has such a power  to- day, ee 


what limit could be put upon the power of a canal such as is recom- — 
“mended by the Canal Commission of Governor Roosevelt, to vitalize | 


e ve remedy for 


ie 


‘the United States Bureau of Statistics, es, the rate per ton- -mile 0 on the 


New York Central is 6.76 mills; ‘on the Erie, , 6.09 mills; on the Balti- 
a more and ‘Chie, & mills; on the 5.61 mills; on the 


‘ Leake Shore, 5 
and Western, 4 


— 
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Such a canal would be an effecti 
— 
-First.—It would reduce freight rates so low that a differential would 
be impossible. The most that the most sanguine and irresponsible 
advocate of railroad as against canal transportation has claimed is that 
iim 
as 
.46 mills. The writer has examined the statistics of © ; a 
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of a roads and finds none 1 Grain has bee: 


om the to the seaboard 


“during canal seasons, have been made as as 2.5 nd mills ) per 


in the destruction of the canal. These low rates granted from. 

. 4 Buffalo to New York are Grecian gifts like free elev: ating of canal grain 

an railroad ‘elevators done to canal out of business. 


claimed that they are profitable to the except to 
a 


4 differential could be placed 1 under this. A sufficient reduction of oat 


. freights me means the end of the differential discrimination against aol 
e commerce; with such a canal a freight v war would not follow an 
4s abrogation of the differential, especially in coarser freight; for the 
a penvend of auch s a rate war war - would be obvious to: all, and even ‘railroad 
ies do not commit suicide. The roads carrying to New York 


competition with such a canal would | be obliged to demand and not 


yore differentials, ‘and the commerce of the great Northwe est would wa 


nee more flow to and fro through its natural channel, the gap thr through 
the e Appalachian Chain, along the ovnmse ¢ of the Erie Canal and through 


Hudson River, a and every, city, every very village and every ‘county along 
its course ' would be enriched 1 by t the stream of commerce as it flow red. 


Second. w ould put an end to exorbitant transfer charges which 


7 have e been established by the railroad elevator combination. If the g grain 


> Ww hich arrives in Buffalo, together w with that which would be attracted 


- there by the a abolition of the differential, should find an outlet down 
the n new enlarged canal, it would burst through an any y attempted sy ystem 


0 of extortion by transfer charges, elevating, storage or r inspection, as 
surely as a mountain torrent will burst through a dam of of bulrushes. a a 


railroads cannot afford us ar remedy. ~The re 


their competitors, and have to agree with them, 1 by the way. ‘ The 
eee of a railroad president about ce carrying grain from 
- Buffalo to New York free, were he given thi the price of canal 7 


~ i ment, is idle, ‘If it were possible, and he were willing to do so, it 


ey 


would not be permitted by y competing ros roads. Legislation is futile 
before the development of trade Th 
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DISCUSSION. 


Ss. Hames, Vice- President, Am. flee. OE E. _—This paper does not ‘Mr. Hain 
treat the subject of railroad differentials as an engineering question. _ 
It is an examination into railroad rates on grain for export, as affect- 
ing the commercial interests of New York City against other North — 
Atlantic ports, and is only capable of discussion from this point of 

‘The author enters upon his argument with a reference to the New | 
—-York- Chicago rate as the basis for a sliding | seale to which may be 

ay: referred rates by the trunk lines between all points in certain ter- 
_ ritory and North Atlantic ports. Rates from the same territory to 

‘South Atlantic ai and Gulf ports are also virtually referred to sil 
— same sen and rates from contiguous territory are ) indirectly ha 


upon ¥ extern are based the rates upon the 
ties from the entire Mississippi Valley to tide water. Every fiuctua- 
_ tion in these rates affects that enormous volume of traffic, and great 
- interests, involving producers, merchants and intervening means a 
_ distribution and transportation, are at the mercy of secret differentials — 
in the rail rates from Chicago to New York. So that, in discussing 
lroad differentials, this aspect of the question should not 
So far as this scale affects export traffic, it becomes an 
in making joint rail and rates each port 


- on any defined basis, the fluctuation i in such joint rates: is restricted 

the ocean rates. ‘Here, free i is given to the. ‘efficient operation G 
of the advantages which each competing port may have to offer. 

The purpose of the sliding scale is briefly and correctly set forth 

in Commissioner Fink’s report of December Ist, 1881, viz., to equalize Z 


the aggregate « cost of rail and ocean transportation. _ Taking a broad 
view of the subject, covering the welfare of all the interests inv volved ee 
“i _ railroads, ports and steamships, this purpose is to conduct the export 
_ traffic under conditions as to which all the parties interested shall = 
de equally well informed. is not just, therefore, to the parties to 
the agreement to say that its purpose, as set forth by Commissioner 
Fink, fell short of the truth. 
at The author’s strictures upon it are two: That the agreed differen- 7 
s have always been greater the than the ruling differences in 
ocean freights; and that they have given other ports advantages: which F 
_ haveenabled them to compete successfully with New York and to divert | 
4 considerable amount of traffic properly tributary thereto. 


‘ie His first point, that the agreed differentials have always been much — 


Vil 
ag 
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- able, but it is not to be uaa that the lines terminating in New 
; I York would have consented that they should always have been greatly 
a, _ adverse to the port in which they were interested. _ ‘The burden is con- | 
sequently upon the author to prove that such an inequitable difference 
——- His next assertion, that the differentials have given to other ports” 
4 advantages which have enabled them to compete successfully with 
- New York, does not cloud the purpose of the differentials if by suc- 
cessful competition is meant an equitable competition. 2 The purpose | 
only becomes inequitable to the Port of New York when it tends to 
div ert from that port an undue amount of the waite subject to com- Ei 


of the ‘differential agreement, , and he proceeds to establish his these ‘ 
4 by stating the disadvantages which export traffic through the Port | 
7 of New York has thereby suffered. He criticizes the provision that D 
4 cost of from car to > ship, free storage, shall 


to limit pre variations in the joint rail and ocean 
oa rate to that element which was controlled by ocean carriers, free to 
at any where business offered. ‘But the asserts | 


4 jon were as por ts Ww which no water com-— 
_ petition existed, why should it become inequitable because it included — 
port at which such competition didexist? 
7 Here he | narrows the discussion to the competition of the rail lines — 
Anniadine in New York with the lake and canal ; service, a local com- m- 
petition which could not militate against New York interests. He says 
4 that the canal-boats had the best of the railroads in making deliveries, 
> and that the latter endeavored to put themselves upon an equality a 
with the former by providing free lighter delivery. How was this gl 
Bm to the Port of New York? But they also secured an equal “Sele 
- elev ator charge for grain, whether by rail or canal. To this also the a 
author objects, although he refers to both as a system of excessive _ 
frame and terminal charges which was a ‘practical addition to the 
rate on rail- -carried- ‘grain. He now assumes that what he properly 


calls a self- adjusting system of rates created a practical consolida- z 

_ tion of all the trunk lines participating in the grain trade moving a, 

_ to the Atlantic seaboard. If he meant to imply, by the expression — 
‘practical consolidation,” an indifference 01 on the part of the railroad — 

managements as to the route by which export grain should reach the a 

Seaboard, his subsequent demolishes the assumption. 


= 
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— DISCUSSION ON RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 

q > Mr. Haines. greater than the ruling difference in ocean freights, is a question of — c ‘gi 
fact. That fixed rail differentials should sometimes vary from the f 
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_ DISCUSSION ON RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 
an he proceeds to unfold snother opinion as to the purpose of the dite. Mr. ‘Haines, 
ferential agreement, viz. , that it was intended to preserve to the rail- 
roads having their termini i in New York, their fair percentage e of the 
- traffic, and at the same time to divert to the roads tributary to Boston, 
- Philadelphia, Baltimore, and afterward to Norfolk and Newport News, 
- an amount of freight as would satisfy theirclaims. = 
- The twist in t this statement is in the use of the word ‘‘divert.” The j 7 
: summa was really intended to pr prevent the diversion from New York 
to the other ports, by secret differentials, of a very large part of the 7 
_ export grain trade which New York had hitherto enjoyed, but which a 
that port no longer controlled. The world had moved since the con- fo” 
struction of of the Erie Canal. York was no longer the only port 
w hich the "products of the great West ‘could reach European 
buy ers. The grain-growing area had spread far away from the Great 
- Lakes, and much of it was nearer tide water at the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, and even in the Gulf of Mexico, than in New York 7 
Harbor. _ Ith was this changed condition of affairs which forced the rail 
lines terminating in New York to accede to the differential agreement, 


ferentials were adjusted. If those rates were lower than the r 
nized cost of the same service by rail, how could the rail lines com- — 
pete for the traffic, except by offering advantages which the lake and © 
. canal route did not offer in connection with a lower rate? As to ele- 

_ yator and transfer facilities in New York Har bor, they were as ava a 
_ able for shipments by canal as by rail. There was nothing to pr event. 
canal-boat owners from owning elevators orlighters, = 
How, then, was the lake and canal traffic limited or destroyed? 
_ The author now “says, | by high local rates to Lake ports and low 
through ra rates to the seaboard, that, in 1874, from pt points of « origin in 
the corn and wheat belt, the rail rate to New York was 1} cents, while — 
to Chicago, from the same point, the rate was from 2.1 to 2.3 cents per 
ton-mile. Comparisons based on statistics twenty-seven y ears old, how- 
_ ever - valuable to the historian, have no direct bearing on this discus- 
° sion. 1 Yet, what has been the effect of the differential agreement, ee : 
where the conditions favored the rail lines, that is, from Chicago? 

7 ‘The writer gives the proportionate tonnage from Chicago by the 

Flour traffic, 1881, 9497; 1882, 79%; 1886, 62%; 1889, 48 per cent. 
“Since that yearnomaterialchange. 


» 
Wheat traffic, 1874, 37%; 1878, 449; 1879, 41%; 1897, 32 per cent. 
Oats traffic, 1885, 80%; 1897, 52 per 


From these statistics it appears that from Chicago, the point most P 


- fay orable to the rail lines, and, notwithstanding the differential agree- — 
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taken to preserve and protect the commerce of New York City. aq 
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nes. ment, their proportion of the flour traffic has decreased aren one- niall 
4 _ they have been unable to retain the proportion of the grain trade =7 
they carried in 1874, and they now carry one-half instead of four- fifths & = 
of the oats, and, as the flouring industries in northern towns have — : 
developed and the wheat product of Minnesota and the Dakotas has 
increased, so has the Lake transportation of wheat and flour increased. 4 4 t 
The Lake traffic has: increased from 19 000 000 tons in 1885 
52 000 000 tons in 1896. The differential agreement, then, has not 
the effect of diminishing the traffic by the Great Lakes. aes Ra 


But the author says that the point of competition we been shifted 


from Chicago to Buffalo; that there has been an enormous increase in 
destined for points « east of Buffalo, and, of course, largely for 
a New York, and that the competition between rail and canal at Buffalo — z 


a _ is mainly for New York traffic. This traffic was not subject to the dif- 


= 


& ferential agreement which he says was ert toate from 


per bushel in favor of from Erie or Fairport to Philadelphia 
or Baltimore, as against the traffic from Buffalo ig New York by rail. 7 : 
the discussion of the ‘differentials traffic from 


4 from Buffalo, Erie and Fairport. “These he considers as open “to the 
same objection: That they are intended to strengthen the rail lines in > 
their competition with the canal to divert trade properly tributary to — 

_ New York, and to distribute traffic so. as to satisfy the competing — 

4 roads. it is neither immoral nor. unfair for railroads to compete a 

_ with canals, and, so long as there is no combination to advance rates, — 
neither producer nor consumer is unfavorably affected by such com- “4 

The issue is narrowed do down to the diversion, to Phila- 
’ delphia and Baltimore, of Lake traffic properly tributary to New York. 
g Lake traffic should properly pay tribute to New York? What _ 

_ other traffic than that which cannot avoid doing so; that is, traffic in 

commodities intended for consumption < or r distribution at New York 


pind le is fairly conducted, New York interests have no cause for. 
—— against rail lines tommtnating at other ports. The respon- 


anied by thee evidence that they have failed to do their 

__-- The author asserts that in the early seventies New York ald a 
‘ ‘between hapa and 80% of the export trade passing through the North — = 


4 . Compare th the track mileage in the carly sev enties con-— 
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a a 7 | another agreement made in 1895 or 1896 relating to grain traffic from 
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a mileage as controlled to-day, and it will be seen that the situation Hn -_ 
greatly changed as to , competition in the grain-producing territory. 4 
a That territory itself has been continuously extended in a direction 
_ favorable to short hauls to the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, and 
— also to the South Atlantic and the Gulf ports. Under such conditions 


nearly 80% o of the total sient peer nor that the Erie Canal ‘should 
continue to control one-third of all the grain received at these » ports, 

_ The rates by rail have been largely reduced since the early seventies. 
The all-rail grain rate from Chicago to New York, of 14 cents per ton- — 
mile, quoted by the author, has been reduced to less than 4 cent, and — 
the canal- boats have not been able to meet this reduction. In his com- 
parisons the author deals in percentages, not in quantities. To sustain — 
_ his thesis that the rail lines terminating in New York have failedtokeep _ 
= port in the front rank in the grain traffic, he should have com- © 


origin, and should have more into details i in support of his 
postin. eng that, of the largely increased Lake traffic, an undue propor- 
7 Re has been diverted from Buffalo to Erieand Fairport. 
_ Thongh he has not presented such statistics, he assumes that he 
his charge of discrimination, and calls for a remedy. 
He says that for twenty-three years the merchants of New York have 
_ called in vain for relief upon the rail lines terminating there. If the — 
_ managements of these lines have not responded satisfactorily to such 
appeals, they have failed to meet their responsibility through inten- _ 
‘tion, neglect or inability, and, _ when the charge i is clearly established, — 
the supporting evidence should show to which of these causes such abs 
failure i is due. But if the merchants of New York are convinced that, 
‘y for any reason, the rail lines terminating at that port have not kept 
in the front rank, they are right seek ek a remedy. Ww hen these 
“lines were relatively stronger than at present, and interested solely 


but were whipped into line after a war of ratesthat lasted 
for over two years. The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided _ 
_ that this agreement is not illegal, and strenuous efforts to decrease the — 
a 
terminal charges have been unsuccessful. 4a : 
_ With these conclusions, the author connects an estimate of the bur- | 
5 den which the traffic of New York has had to bear, by reason of the _ 
differentials ‘Upon | grain and grain products for domestic renee gone 


and distribution; a burden which he estimates variously at 2 cents and | 
on at 3 cents a bushel, and av erages at about $666 000 per annum. “a 
calls this a tax, paid to the roads terminating in New York City, to 
induce them to consent to the diversion of trade; an exaction, by the 


New ‘York roads: upon New “York: commerce, of the of their 
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wile 


: a. Haines. acquiescence in its destruction. He has just asserted that the Inter- 


_ state Commerce Commission decided that the differentials were not 
illegal, and that, after fighting them for two years, the New York roads — 
q had been eventually whipped into line. Why, then, charge these roads — 
with adopting the differentials as one ingenious method for a =| 
= from New York | commerce the price of their acquiescence in its 
But he goes on to say that, notw ithstanding the differentials, 
3 New York roads have not only maintained the absolute amount of ton- — 
nage to New York, but that they have also secured their fair percent- — 
age of the increase. Why say ‘notwithstanding the. ‘differentials 
a Why not by reason of them? If, as he says, they have secured their a 
ad fair percentage of the increase, why hold them accountable for the " 
decreased traffic by canal? At this point he absolves them. He admits 
q that the differentials have nooumty been reduced and that they will 


and i improve their hater facilities. eS This i in itself would se seem n to be a as 
4 remedy for the alleged railroad discrimination, but the author relies — 
solely on improving the Erie Canal. He thinks that if the canal were 4 ‘ 
enlarged and the Hudson I River navigation improved, and if the w water 
route thereby secured a reasonable proportion of the traffic properly 
. and naturally tributary to New York, the railroads could be relied on > 


to secure their own percentage of the competitive traffic. Into the 
«engineering questions involved in this proposition he does not enter, 
t they pertinentto his thesis of ‘‘ Railroad Dise rimination against 

New York and the Remedy. = 


An examination of this paper elicits the proposition that, while 


he Lake traffic has increased enormously, some portion of it, properly — 
tributary to New York, been diverted, via Fairport and Erie, to 


portion s so diverted has ‘ast taken from the rail termi- 


nating in New York. The Erie Canal has failed to carry such 


_-~percentage of the traffic as would make it an efficient remedy 
= railroad discrimination. The improvement in this water- 
way must of a character that would bring about the | following 


_ Second, that the construction of this ane waterway should 
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lines could not establish rates. The author fixes the lowest known 
rate by rail between the Lakes and the seaboard at 2} mills per 
— mile. His idea is that the water route should furnish transportation = 
ata rate of about 0.052 mill per ton-mile, to prevent the possibility of 
ea ]  S rail differentials, and that then the commerce of the Great Northwest 

would once more flow through its natural channel, the gap through 
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put an ont to exorbitant transfer charges upon grain arriving at Buffalo, Mr. » Hl 
- furnishing: ‘such an outlet for it as would enable ‘it to burst —_— 
: To these conclusions, so far as they bear upon the prosperity of the 
om. of New York, no person whose interests are in line with them 
would be disposed to take ‘exception, nor has. the writer undertaken 
_ to discuss them from any other point of view than that the grain = mi 
differentials have diverted from New York a considerable amount of — 
traffic properly tributary to that port, and that it was in the power of -* 
the rail lines terminating in New York to abolish these differentials of 
their own motion. If freight can be carried from Buffalo to New Yok 
at a rate of 0.052 mill per ton-mile, it will certainly divert to the — 
latter port much of the Lake traffic now taking other routes. 
_ Whether, as the author suggests, it was idle talk on the part of the 
"railroad president who proposed to. carry grain free from Buffalo 
to New York for the price of the canal enlargement, that is another — 


G. Bere, M. An. Soc. C. E.—The title of this paper Mr. Berg. 
not indicate the general and broad question evidently involved, 
namely: ‘* The Reasons for the Decline of the Commerce of the Port 

* of New York, and the Remedy. ” ‘The paper is in reality a —” 
‘argument, one reason for the decline of commerce of 


‘railroads as the sole cause of the decline. 
‘This portion of the paper is practically an abstract 0 of the ——s 


anita testimony and briefs presented in 1897 in the suit of the } iew 


York Produce Exchange vs. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
a and thirty-one other railroad companies before the Interstate Com- __ 
- merce Commission, the complainants being represented by the law | 
t firm of Baldwin & Blackmar. — This case was decided April 30th, 1898, 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the decision being: “The 


“complaint i is dismissed without The Commission went 


of the existing rail differentials, with great detail, holding meetings 


s cities and taking testimony of all kinds, and finally ren 


ost exhaustive review and decision covering | all the phases 
_ of the question. While the author quotes certain clauses of the de-— 
 ¢ision, the following sdditicnal clauses will serve to illustrate -~ 


= ; scope of the inquiry and the importance of this adjudication of the 


“question of New by the pr court of inquiry 


“Railway companies may make rates, form whatever lines 
and establish whatever differentials they deem best for the purpose =e 
7 securing and conducting provided the just interests 
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ON RAILROAD FREIGHT DIF 
Mr. Berg. of the. public are not eoatitieh thereby, and whether in so doing they 
ss wet wisely or unwisely, fairly or unfairly between themselves, is not — 
: for the Commission to determine; the jurisdic tion of the tenemos Pe 


_created is in violation of the act to regulate commerce. 
' Upon complaint brought on behalf of New York City, — : 
alleging that differentials, allowed by the defendant carriers on grain, a : 
flour and provisions from Chicago and other western points, of 2 cents | Be 
to Philadelphia and 3 cents to Balttmore below the rates to New York, ¥ ea 
are unlawful under Section 3 of the Act to Regulate Commerce. ; 

Held, That the differentials are legitimately based upon the competi- 

tive relations of the carriers, that it does not appear upon the present * | 

record that the carriers have exceeded the limit within which they are 7 


free to determine for themselves, and, accordingly, | that the differen- 
tials complained of do not result in unlawful preference or advantage 
= Philadelphia or Baltimore over the City of New York.’* a ae 
_ It should be noted that the author says ‘‘ this decision a stated caly 
a that differentials were not illegal.”” The decision in reality declared a 
7 that the existing differentials were not only not illegal, but that they | 
not place New York under a disadvantage. 
_ ‘The main reason for entering into a discussion of the paper is the 
fact that while the author admits that the legality of rail differentials 
been | adjudicated | by the duly constituted public and judici 
authorities, a and inferentially acknowledges that the question belongs 
to the past and *‘the remedy is not with the railroads” who ‘have 
_- no power to protest the commerce of New York,” still, there are cer-— 

_ tain inaccuracies in the facts presented, and, further, the history of — 
rail ‘differentials and the arguments are marshalled i in such a skilful 4 
‘manner er as to be very likely to leave the | impression ona casual af 
reader of the paper that rail differentials are founded on wrong prin- _ 

_ ciples, and that railroad companies engaged in the New York trade — 

are solely responsible for the decline of the commerce of the port. aaa 
It is not for a moment ‘contended that the author has purposely 
bese unfair in this matter, but, no doubt, his previous legal connec- 
tion with this subject has led him to give a preponderating impor 
tance to rail differentials, the main claim made in the quoted case o 

the: New York Produce Exchange > vs. . the various railroads, and h 

P has ‘unconsciously allowed all other } possible elements contributing to 

_ the decline of New York’s commerce to be subjugated, as being un- 
important factors. The purpose of this discussion is to call attention — 
to the large number of questions and elemente that should form a —— 


in addition to the q question of vail. differentials. 
Bu’ In regard to rail differentials it can be stated that | their legality has 
- not only been sustained by the Interstate Commerce Commission in — 
4 numerous decisions during the last i twelve years, but also by decisions a f 
a of the State Courts in probably every State in the iu nion, and of the os 
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2 & 

‘United States Court. score of opinions could be 
affirming the correctness of the underlying principles governing = 9 

maintenance of rail differentials, = = 200, 

- The report: of the Railroad / Advisory Commission, of ‘July 20th, — 
1882, mentioned by the author, consisting of Messrs. Allen G. te 4 

E. B. Washburne, and Thomas M. Cooley, appointed by 

4 railroad companies to make an impartial investigation on railroad — 4 


_ differential rates between the West and the Seaboard, is one of the = 


complete treatises on this. subject, and it has been variously 
Speers to as the “ A- B-C of Rail Differentials ” or the ‘ * Rail Differ- 
ential Bible.” ~ Some of the conclusions reached by this Commission — 


are influences bearing upon the charges for the transporta- 
a tion of property which are beyond the reach of railroad companies — 
- altogether, and which no combination among them can control. The 
. transportation of the products and merchandise which the different _ 
sections of the country exchange with each other is only in part in 
4 railroad hands, and the carriers by rail are at all times subjected to a 
competition which is not only active and vigilant. but is possessed of | Z a 
some most important _ advantages. * * * No evidence has been 
offered before us that the existing differentials « are unjust, or that they 
operate to the prejudice of either of the Atlantic seaport cities. 
Differential rates have come into existence under the operation of com- 
petitive forces; they bear some relation to relative distance and 
relative cost of service; they recognize as we think the relative 
advantages of the several seaports; and they are subordinate to the 
great principle which compels the carriers of property competing 
between the same points and offering equal facilities to their customers, 
ss to make the same rates. We therefore cannot advise their being dis-— 
“4 turbed. But we do not assume that the rates which are just to- day 
“Tha ae be just indefinitely. _ They have become established by the force 


such as tor render it right and proper.” 


may be argued that the members of this A 
while apparently rendering an impartial opinion, were unconsciously | 
swayed by the railroad interests employing them. The following 
— quotation from a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
- must certainly be accepted as coming from a body biased, if at all, in 


The relative reasonableness of rates on shipments from Western 
points to cities on the Atlantic Seaboard is to be determined by all the 
_ circumstances and conditions that affect the traffic to the yall ihe 
_ points between which the rates are questioned, and not solely by one 


— of comparison. The length and character of the haui; the 


. cost of the service; the volume of business; the condition of compe- 


= the storage capacity; and the geographical situation at the dif- " 


ferent terminal points are all elements of importance bearing upon the | 
, reasonableness of the respective charges for transportation. ed 


_ In the New York Produce Exchange case the Interstate Commerce _ 
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206 DISCUSSION ‘ON RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 
Berg. Commission stated: think, therefore, that the principle upon 


vhich these differentials are made is legitimate.” 
\* The following reference to a case decided last year by the Supreme 


Court of Minnesota will show the attitude of State Courts when con- 
_ sidering methods of determining reasonable rates, and among others 
the making of rates in _ accordance: with commercial conditions and 

circumstances. The ruling wa was, in substance: 


ie Wiienci hen considering the reasonableness of rates, the Interstate 
_ Commerce Commission and the Courts are justified in taking into con- 
sideration what is known as a ‘commercial necessity,’ namely, the 
_ application of principles when fixing rates which are forced upon 
- common carriers by various conditions and circumstances and are in 
common practice among them, a business policy which actuates and 
influences the carriers themselves to disregard a rule of strict com- 
parison and strict equality as between bulk, weight, or value, as well 
as distance of carriage. * * * This “rule has constantly been 
recognized and acted upon by railroads, and has often been referred 
to and countenanced by the Interstate Commerce © Commission.”’* a ae 


‘The attitude of the United States Supreme Court on the subject of 
variations in rates due to competitive local conditions can be inferred _ 

from the following quotation from a decision rendered last year: a . 


° a The competition may in some cases be such as, having due 1 regard a 
7 _ to the interests of the public and of the carrier, ought justly to have _ 
effect upon the rates, and in such cases there is no absolute rule which = 


prevents the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Courts from 


taking that matter into consideration.f 


Considering, that the public | authorities and highest 


and rates ‘not ‘merely by the ‘distance or or ‘cost principles, 
but by the competitive factors and all the varying local conditions, it a 
does not seem necessary to attempt present long arguments as to 
a { the justice, fairness and « correctness of the “ng principles. 


establishing rail differentials should not be indiscriminately charged 


a ow ith maintaining a conspiracy against the poagen, and be blamed ood 
all the losses of individuals engaged in in trade, » OF every trad trade grievar ance 

i It does not seem fair to allow the impression to pr prevail that rails 
= companies, and they only, have been the great stumbling block _ 

the way of maintaining the former glory of New York’ commerce, 


reissue in a ne form: of old arguments long since adjudicated and 


It is not reasonable to assume that the half-dozen important rail- 
_ roads serving New York would, for practically the last twenty-five © 


Annual Report, 65. 
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PERCENTAGES OF RECEIPTS, AT NEW YORK, BY ROUTES, 
ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, FROM 1868 TO 1900, 
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DISCUSSION ‘ON RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. a 
_ ‘Mr. Berg. years, , deliberately maintain a policy that would eventually undermine 
the commercial supremacy of New York, and thereby c cause loss to ; 


themselv es, as also to the State by the seduced taxation on their dimin- 


= 


— 


a 
earnest attention best efforts to their franchises 
_ plish the great ends of equal, fair, prompt and beneficial accommo- __ 

_ dation which was intended in their grant. And those ends they —— 
4 q have in view in determining upon the continued existence of differen- 
; _ tial rates. Their observation of the general course of traffic from day © 
q 


to day and from month to month ought to enable them to determine ao 
whether the differentials are too large or too small; whether they = a a 
- influencing trade unfairly and unnaturally; and whether they operate \ 
as an improper restraint upon competition; and when the improper _ p> 
effect is discovered, they ought to correct the wrong © without hesitation } 
"Tn the New York Produce Exchange case, previously mentioned, 


4 the Interstate Commerce Commission stated, in this respect: E ig 


' «The lines which extend to the Port of New York are numerous, 
“4% powerful and aggressive. It is difficult to believe that those lines will 
” - ever suffer any great or permanent injury to the commerce of that port, © 
_ when in permitting that they must submit to a depletion of theirown __ 
_ revenues. It might happen that some combination of these lines, for 5 
_ the purpose of promoting their interests at some other point, would a 
sacrifice the Port of New York, or that for the purpose of promoting — 
: their interests as to some other kind of traffic they would sacrifice this 
particular traffic. If anything of that sort were apparent, if there bt. 
seemed to be anything arbitrary, anything unreasonable, any ‘undue Be: 
preference against this locality or this species of traffic, it would be “= 
our duty to correct it. But there is nothing of that kind and we can : 
: do no better than to leave this matter where comretition has left it.’ wet 
or 


The author ‘states t that the railroad | companies: have no av fi 

a protecting the commerce of New York. The reverse is the case; they 
have every motive to doso. Railroads, like any other branch of com- 
a” merce, are controlled by the natural laws of trade and the generallaw 
of demand and supply. They are a commercial and quasi- public body 
engaged in the selling of transportation, und are also promoters 
a production and activity in every class of trade and business. The 
| ] general prosperity of the business communities they reach is imme- 

diately reflected in the railroad company’s balance sheet. The two 


A interests are inter-dependent. It is erroneous to suggest that a rail- 
road company can so forget its true interests to antagonize the 

= interests of a community it serves. Self-interest can be a, 
Pa - counted on to maintain the proper equilibrium, whether actuated by sat 
so-called selfish motives of financiers controlling the railroad Prop- 


| 
— | 

— 
4 | 

that “railroad companies do not commit suicide.” 
— -‘The Railroad Advisory Commission, previously mentioned, stated, x 
problems assume such different phases from year to 

im 
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erty or the ambitious desires of the railroad officers to promote the Mr. Berg. | 


general welfare of the property committed to their charge. Railroad 
- officers exercise far greater care and give more thought to the satisfac- _ 
tory solution of complex problems connected with traff nditions 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS AT NEW YORK, ‘ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, 


aily 


‘ment of railroad companies and a general condemnation of the entire 


— 
— 
a 
influencing the p it for from the general public, sway “9 
— ae 
|| 
— 
enced by 
‘3 ke sion of allthe various await om the question of the rea- 


N RAILROAD AD FREIGHT DIFF 
Mr. Berg. aac of the amount of the existing rail differentials, he would 
have made a much more forcible argument. 
_ The question of the reasonableness of the existing differentials is 
open t to discussion a and individual conclusions. W hat was fair and 
just in 1877, may ‘not 1 be so to- y-day. In 1882 the Railroad Advisory 


ing differential rates, as established in 1877, viz. 2 cents and 3 cents, 


merce C Commission reviewed the conditions in 1897, on complaint of the 
_ New York Produce Exchange, and decided that they could see no rea- 


found t to be fair, and the is: Has any new evidence dev eloped 


‘The author incidentally remarks that certain in rail 


differentials had been made during the last year, without, however, _ 


Stating specifically to what extent or in how far such modifications _ 
would affect his general arguments based upon the the older conditions as = 


ommission reviewed the conditions and reported that the then exist- 


pein fair and just, but might not be so later. The Interstate Com- 7 ‘a 


‘i for making a change, as the rail differentials were not causing a dis- val 
advantage to New York. In 1897, therefore, the differentials were | 


: I is well known that the deduction of a fixed differential from eS 


nn varying tariff rate becomes a matter of serious moment in proportion — E 


as the tariff rate is lessened, so that fixed differentials which would | 
be equitable under a high tariff rate become objectionable u under a low 


rate. The present 1 rates on ‘export: grain from all the Eastern Lake 


_ ports are absolutely uniform to New York and its five outports, namely, — 


_ for wheat, 4 cents; for corn, 38 cents; and for oats, 3 cents per bushel. 


It is obvious that with rates reduced to such low points, the question © 


Of additional deductions for differentials is not practicable. be, 

4 About two years ago the railroad companies, by joint action, cut the 
— old all-rail differentials on export grain in two, so that since then oe 
differentials on such all-rail grain have been only 1 cent per 100 lbs. in 


a favor of Philadelphia and 14 cents per 100 iii fav or of pete 
Norfolk and Newport News. 


> 
or a number of years there have been no on ex- 


so a. grain for export, and the rates have been absolutely the same from the 
_ Eastern Lake ports, such as Buffalo, Erie and Fairport, to New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia and lake grain is practically 


_ The conditions, therefore, duri ing ing recent years, as far as the bulk a 


the New York grain trade is concerned, have certainly been more he 


able than under the old differential rates, which were found by the 
Interstate © Commerce Commission, as late as 1897, to be still just and 


not disadva antageous to New York. " Yet, in spite of these sedation 


in the differentials during recent years, the relative percentage of New 
York’s om trade, with other ports, has been decreasing, 
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U.S. GRA! RODUCTION, ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, FROM 1866 TO 1900. 


 |Note: Total exports including Flour 
4 Out Ports, Exports (New York, Boston, 
_| Philadelphia and Baltimore.) 
York, Exports, 


4 
—_ 


All kinds of 


1866 Barley 1870 


Va 
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q 
‘Mr. Berg. clearly that rail differentials are not at the of the 
trouble. ~The author has correctly stated that the development 
trade takes place under natural laws and cannot be: forced. 
 -In regard to the legality and justice of making export rates lower 
than the domestic rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission ren- 
_ dered a decision in 1899 which contains the following language mor : 


‘*‘ Market conditions 1 may justify an n export rate through the Port 
of New York somewhat lower than the domestic rate, and Philadel- 
- Phin Baltimore, Norfolk, and Newport News usually | take rates which | 
are certain differentials below the New York rate on both domestic _ 
and export traffic. * * * Such an adjustment of rates would be 
to the advantage of the carrier, and just a alike to the American con- 
sumer and the American producer.” 


Owing to the reductions ‘in ail differentials in recent years, many 
of the ; author’ Ss figures, when applied to > existing conditions, will be 

cut in two, and all references to the so-called tax on ex-lake trade 

would have to be practically entirely disregarded to-day. | ae, a 

The deductions the author draws between the volume of the grain 
trade fi from 1873 to 1876, in comparison with the last four y years, are 
wy ingenious, but misleading, as the conditions at that early period of the " 
& development of the railroad grain trade were entirely different from 
to- day, and hence do not warrant the conclusions reached, pea the veil 


figure, $666 000, ‘stated by the eather to represent the aa 

4 burden upon the Port of New York due to the differentials, is grossly 

exaggerated, owing to errors in the assumptions. - The all-rail differ- 

a entials of 2 cents and 3 ‘cents have only been in use since 1877, not 
since 1872; during p part of the time they were not: enfore ed, , and in re- 
cent years they have been reduced in part. _ The ex-lake differential be 
was only established in 1895 and was only 1 cent per 100 Ibs., and onl 
recently for a number of years been practically abolished. The au-— 

_ thor’s calculation is based upon the maximum differential 38 cents on 
all grain, both all. -rail a1 and ex- lake, since 1872. ‘ The. errors in the as- 
sumptions are apparent. After making the necessary corrections and 

_ distributing the resulting amount among half a dozen railroads, the — 
+ - figure i is comparatively so small as to invalidate the force of the au- 
argument, this contribution to the company’s treasury 

: “offers «substantial reasons for the apathy of the New York roads : in 
their efforts to protect New York commerce.” 


~The attitude of railroads and the rail differentials will not decal 


are many y other r reasons, | some of ‘whic he are incidentally mentioned by 7 
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A CORN AND OATS, FROM 5 

| COMPARISON WITH EXPORTS ‘Mr. Berg. 
Note: 10 Atlantic and Gulf Ports, { New York, Montreal, Portland, 

ii 
Til 

fil 
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Mr. Berg. a, It is not feasible in this discussion to enter into a full analysis o of 
all factors affecting the question. It has been thoroughly gone 
in special reports and investigations made within recent years by the 
a United States Industrial Commission, the United States Interstate - 
—_ Commerce Commission, the New York State Committee on Commerc — 
of the Port of New York, the New York Chamber of Commerce, = 3 ‘ 
New York Dock Department, the New York State Committee on Canals, 7 
- and various municipal bodies and trade organizations. The several 
causes and effects, with reference to their comparative influence at the 
4 different ports, were discussed and investigated from almost every 
point of view. In addition to the of railroads and rail 


to the subject: The decline of traffic on the Erie Canal; the improve- * 
ments made by the Government, railroad and private interests in the 
q terminal facilities at other ports; the increased business sof Canadian 
ports, and canals and contemplated Canadian canal projects; the in- 
fluence of the Gulf ports; the shifting of production and population 
centers; the population and domestic consumptions at seaboard cities; 
the shifting of the wheat and corn belts; Lake . shipments; | the relative. 
‘rates of rail and water carriage; handling expenses; port, elevator and a : 
lighterage charges; docking facilities; ocean freights, berth and cargo- 
a? - lots; vessel and steamship tonnage; regular steamship lines running 
jam seaports; tramp steamship service; cargo-lot trade; warehousing 
“a floating elevator interests; inspection rules, 1 regulations and 
charges; brokerage and commission charges; classification systems; 
an and local rail rates; through rail and ocean carriage; adi: 
> of exports, imports and bi balance of trade; volume of manufactures: at 


erence to rail and water subsidies to ocean 
granting of free storage and other facilities; remission or norennats 


“money pas trade ‘conters and banking facili tacilities; competition of of ‘water 
and canal routes; comparison of water and rail rates; water naviga- 
tion season and time element; traffic facilitics and conditions at ani 

_ cago, Buffalo and other Lake ports, ete, 


— Any analysis of the general question as to the reasons for the decline 
oof the commerce of the Port of New York m must include a full considers era- 


~ transportation questions. It requires for its saiiaden solution an 
a absolute d detail knowledge of all the phases and conditions involved, 
and can only be answered after a thorough, systematic > and intelli 
examination and study from every standpoint. 
an te rail differentials have no doubt certain objectionable features, — 
and the rates may not have been absolutely just and f fair at all times, 
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101 OT practically all the foregoing subjects. e problem 18 one 
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ie EXPORTS OF ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, NEW: YORK IN ‘COMPARISON WITH Mr. Berg. 
a BOSTON, | PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE, FROM 1880 TO 1900, 
| | | T ] m=z 


— Total New York and 3 Out Ports (Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, ) / 
totais out 3 Out Ports (Boston, and Baltimore.), 
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"DISCUSSION | ON RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 


Mr. — but they are not aepeisiitie for all the decline. _ An examination of ce 
diagrams, showing graphically New York’ s percentage of exports — 
of wheat, corn and oats, in comparison with the total exports of New 
York and its immediate outports and groups of ports, covering Mon- — 


treal, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport : 


News, New Orleans : and Galveston, will offer the best proof that rail dif- = 
ferentials ar are not causing all the trouble. . New York’s percentage from 
_ 1895 to 1990 has fallen in every case. — The New York rail differentials 
have certainly no direct leading influence on shipments from the Gulf — 
ports and from the Canadian ports, yet the same decline of New York's — : 
a percentage has taken place, and at about the same ratio ¢ as at the out- 
_ ports, , which are dire 2ctly concerned. The same reduction in New 
 York’s percentage has taken place, as between New York and Boston, 
starting in 1891, and yet Boston is laboring under the same so-called 
differential burden as New York. This diagram is the best possible 
denial of the « claim that rail differentials are: solely responsible for the 
New York conditions. _ New York has lost in comparison with ports 
a _ which are not at all affected by rail differentials, and in comparison — 
with Boston, which has the same differentials as New York; clearly 
_ indicating that there are other conditions causing th the | general de decline _ 
The author has based his arguments as to the decline of New York’s _ 
_ commerce largely on the decline in the grain trade of the port, hence 
the diagrams presented as to the New York grain receipts and exports — = 
a = of value in this connection. There is no question that the p propor- 
tional grain commerce of New York is gradually being reduced as com- 
_ pared with the total exports from its three immediate outports (Boston, a 
_ Philadelphia and Baltimore), from its five outports (Boston, Phila- 
a delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News), from the two North a 2 
Atlantic or Canadian 1 ports (Montre ealand Portland), from the two Gulf 
ports (New Orleans and Galveston), and, further, from all the nine af 
principal grain ports from Montrealto Galveston, 
Bee. The decline is only relative, , howev er, as the actual average ‘ante 
~ volume of grain receipts and exports a at New York during the last j five 
y ars has been greater than during any previous five-year period. a a, 
oa ‘The total grain receipts at New York seem to follow a cycle of six” 
‘Years, and | the low year occurs the second year after the high year. 7 


— 


and 1896, e not been since 80 far as the total a 

‘receipts at New York i is concerned, the output of of 1898 ‘being the high- } 

w weber mark i in the New York grain trade. 


alas part of grain and productions of the country other 
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the last high years. The results predicted in the New York 
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DISCUSSION ON RAILROAD 


- _ EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS NEW YORK 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER PORTS. 


. FROM 1878 TO 1900. 


i 
— 
NEW YORK’S PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS OF ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, 
= 
| Stay | 1% [NY f YE 


. Berg. outlets, due to the shifting of the production and manufacturing 
centers and to new of annus ond 


2 nteré 


and ommercial and the public and State 
to all work together for the common good. In every branch of the 
am of the pert, ie one way or the other, there will be found 


(4 ch su 


each such element being for a certain percentage of the lo loss. 
7 ail Rail differentials, no doubt, have contributed a certain percentage, but 


ss annual charges on the investment connected with each business are 
= considered. The great trouble with many comparisons and off- 3 
hand statements of unit costs is that proper allowance is not made for 
all the general expenses, unusual expenditures that occur from time to 
time, losses, and risks incurred in every business. a) addition, it 
+ should be stated that, in spite of the general opinion to the contrary, i. 
railroad companies own only 2U% of the storage elevator facilities of _ 
— New York, sane the floating elev ators are under the control of a private — 
corporation. At all other ports: the bulk of the elevator ‘service is 
- owned by the railroad companies, and the steamship lines are more or — x 


dependent on the railroad companies, 


— author also refers to excessive grain inspection fees. Thisisa 
_ ‘matter entirely under the control of the New ‘York Produce Exchange, 


uc 


- panies. W hy would it not be a good scheme for the New York Produce — 
_ Exchange to initiate the movement and set the pace by reducing these — 
alleged excessive inspection fees or abolishing them altogether and 
absorbing t the expense of the grain inspection ‘department i in their gen- — 
eral expense account ? The : answer which would be given to any such 
proposition is obvious. 7 But. unless the non-railroad interests = 


panies to bear all the brunt of the e fight 


" ‘The general outlook for the « commercial and export trade of the 
and, while 


entire country is particularly bright at the present time, 

New York will probably continue to lose relatively, as the facilities and 
_ developments at other ports progress, she will, no doubt, always retain: 

a large > volume « of the total business. To stop or reduce this relative — 
decline to increase the total actual | wasiness should be 


/ = h body has been most p pressing in its arr arraignment of railroad com- ee 4 


_ in any impartial and comprehensive analysis it will be foundthattheir = =| 

— percentage is small as compared with other vital features. pts Se 4 
‘Thea author refe rs to ex exe pessive | e elevator and lighterage charges. 

7 oa : a matter of fact, the charges are fair if all the expenses, losses and : 
AY 


willing to sacrifice something, how can they expect the railroad com- a 
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a i. ever, by aiming to throw the odium on some one else, or selecting 
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a ae EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, NEW YORK IN COMPARISON | 
WITH GROUPS OF PORTS FROM 1878TO 1900. 


Montreal, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Ports Norfolk, Newport News, New Orleans and Galveston, | | } 
Montreal, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, AN 
5 Out Ports: Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News, 
Ports: Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore.| | | 
2 North Atlantic Ports: Montreal and Portland, 
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ME. Berg. some new scheme as offering the as salvation, but by “united action 


concessions all around. The railroad companies have cut in two 
a. the old all-rail differentials on the bulk of the grain shipments, and — 
i practically abolished ex-la -lake differentials, and are undoubtedly willing 
- 7 and endeavoring to solve the many problems involved, to the wr! x 
advantage of the commerce of the port. In spite of the. author’ 
ak: statement to the contrary, it is perfectly evident that railroads have a 
3 powerful motive to foster the commerce of the port. Even if it 7 
; & due to self- interest, i it t exists. . They are bound to protect them . 
selves, owing to the enormous investments already made in terminal a 
7 facilities at the port. Every new scheme and railroad improvement 
% should be encouraged by the public authorities and commercial — : 
a interests, as it offers an additional al guarantee that the railroads must — Bes: 
do their part in the general” forward "movement. 
Will the other interests involved do their share? 
‘In conclusion, it will be pertinent to remark, in connection with 
the second section of the paper, that any enlarged canal scheme will, & 
no doubt, contribute its share to the general improvement in the 


commerce of the port, but it should not be ae: as the panacea’ 


.. ‘The author claims that the railroads have been sii the cause 
‘S of all the trouble, and that they cannot be looked to for a remedy, as 
they are powerless to act, even | if they had | suffic tient motive and were 
willing to protect the commerce of the port. The aim of this 
- gussion has been to refute the view that rail differentials are the sole 
- cause of the decline, and to emphasize that railroad companies are not 
apathetic, but have every motive to assist in protecting their own in- ; 
terests | as well as those of the entire community. ‘Further, that the 
problem is a very ; complex one, involving many other interests besides j 
f those directly controlied by the railroad companies. = 
The solution will not be advanced by vituperations and one-sided © 
arguments throwing all the blame on one interest, but requires impar- 
tial investiga an concessions, not only | by the 
railroad companies, but by all commercial, shipping and harbor = 
ests, trade organizations and public authorities. The efforts of these 
a various non-railroad interests, heretofore, have been largely directed to 
general arraignment of railroad companies and seeking to. ‘establish 
a new so-called competitive weapon with which to fight the railroads. 4 
But there is no cause for such an attitude. Whatever will assist the — 
general prosperity of the port will, by reflex ation, aid the rail- 
roads. “Increased will bring and | ‘manu-— 
facturing activit y, al on o a. 


Pa An porn canal will undoubtedly be of benefit to the port and 


cause the commerce of the Great Lakes to seek an outlet through all 
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New York, thereby i ali the ennai of the port and Mr. Berg. ‘ae 
PS. general prosperity of the community. 1 The railroad com panies ia Pa 
will not only benefit by the increased traffic thereby « caused to and~ 
from New York, but will be aided in successfully resisting the iaveads 


now being made and to be expected in the future from the Canadian ir. 
NEW YORK'S PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, IN COMPARISON 


VARIOUS GROUPS OF PORTS, ETC., FROM 1878 TO 1900. 


Sy 
Boston, Norfolk, and Newport News, 


- 


2 North Atlantic Ports: Montreal and Portland. 


al 


and as ‘alo the ‘tendency for 


the products of the Northwest to seek southern outlets. _ As the author > 
has correctly stated, conservatism and force of habi 
traffic to follow certain well- established channels an 


re 
7 ‘ 
— 
— 
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sian ditions, in any way that may seem best, so that } ew York will become __ 
the natural outlet for the rapidly increasing traffic from the Lakes = 

a the West, and it will be found that railroad companies and all parties Ds. 
affected, “including the canal interests, will benefit: ‘in the general 
‘prosperity. The author has stated correctly that conditions must be 
created to allow the development of commerce under the natural laws 
of trade. The truth of this generality should be borne in mind by all | _ 
“a interests concerned in the prosperity of the port, and their efforts a 

‘directed to a general improvement in all ‘branches . of commercial 


q activ ity, in of fostering animosity against if decline 


New York as the chief the country maintained. 


Mr. Epwarp P. Norrs, , M. Am. Soe. C. E. will be noticed that the 

Phe amount of the differentials mentioned by Mr. Blackmar, viz., 
$666 000, is treated from a local point of view, as if solely taken re 
_ the net resources of the inhabitants of the City of New York. . But it — 
is ‘apparent that by forcing freightage into inconvenient and more 


expensive channels, the differentials have compelled the producers of 

. West to contribute their full amount, not only on all produce 
_ reaching the Atlantic seaboard, but, so far as values at the point of B. 
production are governed by the net receipts at the place of -consump- oa] 
tion, the entire product has had its value to the produce er decreased _ 


> 


hile it is now impracticable to predict the effect of the compara- 
tively new community of interests between the railroads on the present 

practice of i imposing differentials on on the traffic of the the country in dis- 
crimination against the cheapest route, there seems to be no ground - 
for expecting its discontinuance. 4 And the only alleviation of the “4 


 impost that presents any certainty of automatic action seems to lie in ’ ee 


a competing public waterway capable of passing the largest vessels = 


Mr. Green. H. Green, Esq. (by letter).—This subject ought to command 


attention of the city authorities and of such commercial and 

organizations as the welfare of the City of New York 

iy The differential rates the railroads have taken the liberty 

establish, and that work so disadvantageously upon the interests of 

the city, ought to be abolished, and New York the 4 | 

_ The reasons that were urged for the establishment of these 
a 1 x have largely ceased to exist, and prompt means should be taken for Re 


is stated by a high authority that: 


lsasls n investigation of the relation of ‘differentials: to the rates 
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— §0°%, while that of the railroads has been trebled. _ 


"DISCUSSION ON RAILROAD DIFFERENTIALS. 

charged in 1877 and in 1897 nie that by the decline in the rates, Mr. Green. 

which has taken place during that period, the differentials are now 
even more effective against New York than when first established. 

The rate on wheat by rail from Chicago to New York has fallen — a 
40% since 1877. — At that time the percentage of the differentials 


allowed Philadelphia and Baltimore were, respectively, 10% and 1876 ae 


of the rate on wheat charged from Chicago to these ports. In 1897, 
by reason of the decline in the rate on wheat, the percentage of the 
differentials had increased to 19% of the rate to Philadelphia and 31% © 
of the rate to Baltimore. Thus, by the continuous application of 
- differentials, originally established to offset conditions existing twenty | 
years ago, the beneficial effect to ports south of New York has increased © 
in proportion to the decline in rates, and it has been still further 
augmented as New York has been dispossessed of the advantages she _ 
then enjoyed. Tt is true that the influence exerted by the 
differential rates is entirely disproportionate to the conditions now — 
and therefore harmful to the interests of New York. 


should be to use their powers to nugatory the 
advantages that the State possesses, b It is a clear case of matricide. © Faas 


Y. Ww ISNER, M. Am. Soc. letter). —Mr. Blackmar Mr. Wisner. 


proper to restore normal conditions! in transportation 
but there is some —— whether the homeopathic dose which he me 


‘better transportation facilities than lines. 
ee differential agreement, in connection with railroad ownership — 


- _ of the steamship freight lines on the Lakes, is one of the most i ingenious — 7 
- arrangements for controlling the r routes that the traffic between the y=«- 


Lake region and the seaboard must follow which it is possible to a 


Under this ar rangement the railroads best located for furnishing — 


cheap transportation have retained their full share of the transporta- 
tion business, while other roads, where the natural conditions for at 
_ obtaining traffic are less favorable, have developed a large i increase in aw 
business at the expense of the traffic of the Erie Canal. 
The railroad differential agreement of 1877 became fully effective an 


about 1880, since which date the traffic of the Erie Canal has decre reased Bi 


4 


_ When we consider that this result has been Sed with rail- 5 
road rates nearly double those of the Erie Canal, it is quite evident i 
_ that the railroad freight differentials ; alone have not been the only | 
- influence es which have diverted the commerce of the Erie Canal to the 
railroad lines betw een the Lake and Atlantic Pilea 
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evil, which, unless held in check, are certain to kill the trafficon all : ie 
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"DISCUSSION on RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 

Mr. Wisner. . The grain and pac ange freight on the ‘Lakes is transported in 
steamers in n connection with the lines: from the Lakes 


from the Lake to the ocean n terminal. 
ae The Chicago shipper can turn his elevator receipts into the aie 


with each shipment, and get returns at once with which to continue 
business, but with freight shipped by the Lakes and the Erie Canal, 

‘no such arrangement is possible, and even with the 12- ft. barge canal, 

a which Mr. Blackmar advocates as a regulator of railroad combinations, - 

"4 it is very doubtful whether hing conditions would be much im 


It is admitted that Such a way Ww would nece ecessitate 


"transportation companies freight steamers on the Lakes 
and lines of barges on the canal, the railroad and Lake steamship lines — 
would still be able to control the of the same 
It has been stated that transpor companies be formed 
and barges built for the route by the time that the waterway could be ’ : 
completed. T his w ould be ti true, if there did not exist the 


- s the Atlantic will be constructed long before a 12-ft. barge canal co could 


ion route from the Lakes 

completed between Buffalo and the Hudson River, 


Capitalists will not expend large amounts in the construction of 
fleets of barges unless there i is a fair r chance that the -expecte ted traffic — 
& will not be diverted by the building of other waterws ays better adapted 
for the business, and over which the commerce of the Lakes can be 
ted to the seaboard fora much lowerrate. 
Iti is safe to say that if the fact should be established that he water- 
: : aon from Lake Erie to the Hudson is to havea depth of only 12 ft., the si 
i. construction of a 21-ft. ship canal from Georgian Bay to Montreal, , via 
French and Ottawa Rivers, would be comnienced within a year. 
this route freight could be carried from Chicago to Montreal 
oe for about the same cost as from Chicago to Buffalo, a condition which 
would destroy chance of dev veloping traflic on a barge canal from 
a” _ Buffalo to the Hudson, except for the distribution of products for home 
y . “If, instead of a 12-ft. barge canal, a waterway of sufficient dimen 
Fe sions be constructed to allow the passage o of the best modern Lake 
4 > freight carriers, it would be impossible for any y railroad powerheenity 
as to compete with any better success than with the steamship 
| With the facilities f for transportation which now exist, and which, 
in thee of writer, w not be materially improved | by the 
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DISCU SSION ON I RAILROAD [PRRIGHT DIFFERENTIAL 
“motive for the differential freight Mr. Mr. Wisner. 
-Blackmar has clearly shown, could not discontinue it, even if to the 
‘interest ofsome ofthe companiestodoso, 
The necessary action to correct the unjust discrimination from rail- an 
7 d freight differentials inv olves, to a large extent, a correct interpre-— 
tation of the problems discussed ‘recently in the on 
between the Lakes and New York. yes: 
‘That discussion pretty thoroughly established the fact that | any hes" 
« aterway requiring t transfer of freight at Buffalo would not prev ent or 
- satisfac torily modify the evils of existing t transportation : rangeme a 
but, in regard to the maximum limit of dimensions of waterways to_ 
* produce the most beneficial results, there seems to be a diversity of 
_ opinion which it is difficult to reconcile with the fact that most of the 
elements n necessary for the solution | of the } pr problems. are fairly well deter- 
Thi hie, however, is largely ‘due some of of the conclusions being 
upon assumed data instead of upon well-established facts relative to 
volume and rates of Lake and ocean commerce, and upon 


velt Commission on Canals, 60000 000 tons will not over- -estimate — od 
the freight traffic o n the Lakes in 1898. This amount is probably 
50% in excess ss of actual amount of freight “carried | on the Lakes 
‘The table of tonnage given in the report of the Co cusmndenion on 
Canals, with a few exceptions, is compiled from the s statistics: of the on 
entrances and clearances at the different Lake ports, and includes the ie 7" 
tonnage of passenger steamers and of freight carriers entering and 7 yy : 
_ leaving ports without any cargo whatever, thus making the volume of = 
registered tonnage largely in excess of actual freight carried. 
E. Cooley, M. Am. Soe. C. E., wrote a dise ussion on the papers 
7 on “Canals between the Lakes and New y York, se whic h was not pub- 
— lished in the Proceedings, and was not available at the time that the a 
writer submitted his final discussion of those papers, and did not 
receive the consideration which should have been given 
Pir < The conclusions reached by Mr. Cooley are a pparently based u 


_ assumptions which should be carefully considered before being given 


a The dependence of the cost of transport upon the capacity of the aa : 
eight carrier, the speed in restricted channels, the e length of haul, the 
to onnainen and maintain the waterwa ay, the av erage detention at 
terminals, and the actual expenses of conducting the ase 


= 


_* Transactions, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. xlv,Jume, 1900.00 


_ t+ Transactions, Am. Soc. C, E., Vol. xlv, June, 1901, p. 303. ae 
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Mr. Wisner. business, are such that any material modification of factors 


and there should net ‘De a any legitimate 
ag reason for any great variation in the values used. 
_ Mr. Cooley, in his discussion, assumes certain relative amounts for 
the cost of transport on railroads, ocean steamers, lake steamers and 
Be sieca which the writer is is unable to reconcile with the rates re ported — ¥ 
in commercial and Government reports. He assumes the rates for 
actual ocean carriage at 4 mill per ton-mile, and for Lake and 21-ft. .. c. 
_ The rates for ocean freights (New York to Liverpool), given in the 
or report of the New York Produce Exchange and in the report of the eo 
Committee on Canals of New York State, varies from 0.6 mill per ton- Rt ? 
- mile for wheat to 1.4 mills for flour and provisions, or an average of = 
ad 1.0 mill per ton-mile. Similar freight from Chicago to Buffalo varies — 
ft from $0.50 to $1. -00 per ton, or an aver rage of about: 0.8) mill per ton- ‘a 
using the actual cost of ‘maintaining and running medern 
~ freight carriers, and adding the fixed ae for the cost, maintenance _ 
and operation of a 21-ft. waterway, it can be shown that package z ; 
freight can be carried from Chicago to New York with a fair profit to 
_ the shipow ner for less than 1.0 mill wate ton- ‘mile, and since the ocean a 


the Lake and waterway rate should be aneuned at 13 times that of an 
ocean carrier on the ocean sea _— a 30-ft. waterway to the Lake 


are which differ so widely from the rates in 

commercial and Government reports of domestic and foreign trade. . 
ooley omits the fixed charges for deepening and maintaining 
Lake harbors for 30- ft. nav igation, which would add over $1 000 000 to vn 4 - 


_ the annual expense account ; and he assumes that the ‘ over- ocean 4 

- movement,” using the waterway, would amount to 24000 000 tons 

annually. "The capacity of a single-lock canal would not be much more . 

- than n this assumed foreign movement, and, since the domestic traffic on ia 

the waterway would be fully as large as the for eign freight, the fixed “a 

charges should be increased for the cost to construct and maintain a = E : 

uJ duplicate system of locks, or else the estimated movement on deep- = 
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carriage corresponds to $1.20 per ton between New York and Liverpool, 
7 and $0.79} between Chicago and Buffalo by Lake, but, since the actual 
average rate from ‘New York to Liverpool is reported at $3 per ton, 
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DISCUSSION O ON RAILROAD FREIGHT ‘DIFFERENTIALS. 
a Since products for domestic distribution can be transported more Mr. Wisner. 
cheaply in freight carriers adapted to the Lake and waterway routes 
than in an ocean steamship, the domestic traffic should not be an 
apart ofthe over-seamovement. 


It is true that the economical freight carriers of the Lakes sib us 


- the 2 30-ft. waterway, and make a little better speed than ina 21- th. 


waterway ; but the saving in time will by no means warrant the 
expenditures, and, therefore, in estimating the advantages of the a 
deeper waterways, only such commerce should be considered as will 


4 


petition on both the ocean and the rng and the accurate timate. 
he " cost to construct and maintain water ways of tient dimensions 


> 


‘York, there seems to be no reason for assuming 


_ discussion of rates, which are at variance with these determined values, — ac ; 
and if such established rates estimates are used by all inv 


of proposed \ water routes should 1 differ materially. 


| RayMonp, M. Am. Soe. C. (by order to Mr. Raymond, 


which it is New Tonks City i is 
‘a _ Again, one should perhaps be familiar with the possibilities of rail 
¥ and water transportation, both as to cost, tariff and shipping methods. 
it would be absolutely necessary f for one t to be versed in these andto 
discuss the subject in detail were it not that Mr. -Blackmar fails” ai 
entirely to prove a case. It is left so that even a layman may see its - 
faults, and a layman will attempt to show some of them. Mipeei 
Mri Blackmar’ s contentions, of which is: substantiated, are 
‘= Railroad differentials resulted in ‘sending to other Atlantic 
‘ports traffic properly tributary to New York; this i - an evil needing a 


An adequate ‘New York State i is the only that 


that ‘the operation of the laws ‘of trade the discri imina- 

te these contentions Mr. Blackmar simply sets up a wooden “<a 3 
and proceeds to to knock it down; he do does not even his 


should be shown what traffic: is properly tributary 
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"diversion i is ‘the of some ference with the ‘natural 


tion of the laws of trade,” and that - interference is the rs rail differ i. 
A remedy could then be and, if possible, -demon- 

Strated bey ond reasonable doubt to be eure and to insure the 
natural operation of the laws of trade.” 
_ Probably Mr. Blackmar supposes he has accomplished these ese results, 
’ a but an endeavor will be made to show that he has not proved that any 
4 traffic is properly tributary to New York; that he has not shown the ~ 
_ diversion of any traffic from New York; that he has not shown any 
4 interference with the ‘natural ‘operation of the laws of trade,” 
- that he has not shown even that the rail differential is wholly or largely p 
responsible for the lessened percentage of traffic received at the Port 
3 of New York, though he does show the fact that New York now receives 
a ¥ a smaller percentage of grain and flour than formerly, when the } erie 
Canal—an artificial highway—was the only route | from the 


for local consumption and distribution to the nine territory; 
and that for ‘export. _ The first class is certainly naturally tributary to 
4 the port; the second class is naturally tributary only in so far and so 
" long as the port is a point on the line of least resistance from the field _ 
OF door of the shipper to the door of the consignee. 2” oo 
es Imagine a long | water-pipe leading from a pump to some point of 
discharge and open only at the end. All the water pumped in goes to | 
the end of the pipe and if that end is in New York, New York gets 
100% of the water pumped. Let now a small lateral leading to Phila~- _ 
delphia be introduced into the pipe; no matter how small it is some 
water will go through it, and New York will no longer get 100% of the 
As laterals multiply, , to Boston, to Baltimore, and to Newport af 
} Tews, New York will receive a smaller and smaller percentage of all — 
water pumped. As the demand for water increases the pumps are 
worked harder, new ones are added, eae +h locality receives more water 


a 


than before, and this may help the percentage of New York unless at 
the same time Philadelphia’s demand has outgrown the capacity of Zz 
Imperfect as is the analogy, it will, perhaps, help to emphasize the 

_ fact that as other ports grow in importance and increase their facilities 7 
for receiving and shipping export traffic, that port which originally, 
because of some great advantage, controlled practically all the ee 
ness must expect to lose in relative amount—and should be well satis- 

fied if it maintains its position as the of the 
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JSSION ON FRE 1GHT DIF RA 
of its peculiar geographical position; ‘because of ‘the iia e of its wr, Raymond. 
service by inland and water transportation lines; or for both reasons. 
w York has the advantage ¢ of geographical position, and ania: 
. Water service depends on the acc essibility 0 
= port, the charac ter of its harbor, and its dockage and storage facili- — 
_ ties; in these items How York may always have the advantage of all 
As to inland servic e: Before ake were railroads. of much effici viency, ay 
New York had, in the Erie Canal, a distinct advantage over other 
ports. As railroads multiplied in number and efficiency the Erie Canal — 
became less and less a factor, so that it may be fairly said that to- day — 
New York is not better served in puget to her needs than are causal 
-Howev er, thave are no that ever will or can have the 


wa 


all 
trafic. If it ‘cull ould be id 
As other ports increase in number and in population and excellence +, F 
_ of service both by water and rail, just so surely will they secure increas- 
ing quantities of export traffic to load the incoming vessels, and just 
so surely must New York lose in pere entage of the whole ‘export traffic, 
though losing ‘nothing, but rather gaining, in absolute volume. The 
_ large percentage of the export traffic which was once naturally tribu-— 
tary to New York is no longer naturally tributary to that port. 
Improved rail transportation and competition have in various ways 
made it easier for some traffic to ¢ go by other lines, 
o of these ways may be the rail differential. To attribute New 


> 
“ever have its way in great New York must have 
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due to the perfectly ‘natural operation of the laws of trade” to 

inerease in corn production and the facilities for getting it to its 

_ natural market, a southern port; to the increase in importance of the ia 

Pennsylvania iron industry naturally tributary to Philadelphia or 4 
Baltimore; to the change in the center of the milling business, by 

which the greater portion of flour is made nearer Baltimore than New 

; So many other causes that cannot be — 

____marketing it at the southern ports to which it is naturally tributary 
wailable that will tell to what extent 
or the diversion of traffic from New — 
which may give alittle indication as 
a 


REIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 
: Mr. -Raymond, Mr. Blackmar states that the lake wid rail differential is not only 


discrimination against New York in favor of Philadelphia me 
Raltimore, but it is a discrimination against Buffalo. in favo or of Fair- 


Let the effect of this discrimination against Buffalo be looked 


a Grain is is s about | the only item that « can n be considered, because i it | eS 


‘the = gs Almost every one of the many Lake aaa receives some me a 
ex-lake grain, either for local distribution or transhipment, and = 
hence Buffalo cannot expect to be the only Lake port receiving euch 4 ; 
grain. _ Ww hat may be its fair share of such traffic may not be ) deter-— 
- mined, but in 1900 it received about 86% of the ex-lake grain, while 
a Erie and Fairport combined received about 6.29 of the traffic. 
_ this look as if the differentials had seriously hurt Buffalo, even assum- 4 
ing, what is probably not true, that the differential is responsible for — . 
all the grain received at these two newer ports. I Is the diversion of 
this portion of the Lake export traffic sufficient cause for any costly a 
7 canal construction ? But it is asserted that the greater part of this 3 
-lake differential bes been abolished. 
te Again, Mr. Blackmar states that for the four years preceding the =" F 
‘differential agreement New York secured 57.2% of all the flour and 
"grain received at six Atlantic ports, while in the four years last co _— 


New York’s percentage was 36.9, and a similar statement is made con 
; cerning exports. W hy is this sort of comparison made 2 WwW hy com- 
pare conditions in 1875 with conditions tw venty- -five years later, and ‘i 


attribute ‘the v whole change to the 1e operation of the differential ? 
pi. Has been no legitimate in the other in a tw 


_ Is it hoped by the construction ofa costly canal to re-divert that 
traffic which has become naturally tributary to these other ports ?| 
If this could be done, and various recent articles in The Raiiroad 
Gazette a and Engineering News have shown it to be at least: _problem- — 
atical, and should be done at the expense of New York State, these “ 
other ports would perhaps have very little to say, but would insist — 
on still larger diflerentials to offset the unnatural advantage secured © 
by New York. - But if it were done at national charge, , would not these — 
a same other | ports have a just. grievance 
And not only the other ports, but the transportation companies. 
7 a It is the settled policy in this country to leave the transportation busi- 
ness to private interests, Government reserving only such control as 


shall” ent unjust charges. Under this policy, 
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‘DIS 
‘railr and great steamship lines have come into existence. Mr. Raymond. 
+ Gov ernment has d done much for the in the way 


— ce Government credit to such companies for the building of their 
= permanent way, would be a commercial crime; and it would be a 
double crime for Government to provide the necessary money by any © 
form of taxation that would compet 4 -_ railroad companies to pay a 


But this is a ; we will return to. Mr. Blackmar’ 8 


of grain at New York i in 1900 were about of thet total receipts at 
the six Atlantic p ports mentioned, the receipt of flour about 36396 and 
the receipt of grain at New York twice the receipts of any other port. 
_ Now, excluding corn, the receipts of grain at New York in 1900 were jf 
about 532.9% of the total receipts at the six ports mentioned, and about ; 
three times the receipts of any other port. This @ does s not look likea 
diversion of magnitude due to the differential. a 


_ Such different conditions govern the shipment of the various kinds — a 
‘ of grain and grain products that it is manifestly improper to lump bos 
i in such a discussion as this. trath is, that, 


of 21% and 149% ote corn. considerable portion of the q 
. ls loss in wheat has been lost to Boston rather than to southern ports. — 

_ New York still secures over 50° of the wheat and oats—naturally — 
— products—w hile New York and Boston together receive Over 
taking into account the natural operations of the laws oftradedur- 
“< ing twenty-five years, it is not probable that the rail differential hes - 

worked much harm tothe Portof New York. 

This brief exposition finds support in Mr. Blackmar’s own argu- 
; rd ment, for he has furnished good ground for doubt a as to nie smnion y toe 
of his position when he tells usin the opening paragraphs of his paper — = 
_ that the Interstate Commerce Commission has looked very thoroughly - 4 
into this matter, and has decided that such differentials as exist con- 


‘stitute neither unjust nor unreasonable discrimination m against the Port tae 


Mr. Blackmar, in speaking of the east-bound Lake trafic, says: 


> ** The greater part of this traffic is in the ec cos rser products, and the i 
natural destination is the Port of Buffalo, and t ad natural 
outlet is the Erie Canal.’ 
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Government to spend $300 000000 or any other sum in building an 
artificial waterway for the free use of the owners of water craft in direct 
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Mr. Raymond. 


| This i is mere assertion, and may be met by the siti fact that wal P 
"Mate Canal cannot carry the freight, and the railroads can and do 
carry it at a less total al cost than the canal imposes. 

*3 be W hy, then, is the natural outlet the Erie Canal? It is fair to say 

- that the natural outlet will be the Erie Canal when that canal is 
_ made better than the railroad, which can be shown to be impossible — 4 

a cost commensurate with the value of the improvement. ia 
‘sa Mr. Blackmar, after insisting, in in spite o of the assertion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the contrary, that the differentials are 3 

wrong, and work an unjust discrimination against New York City, 
— Buffalo and other cities in New York State, casks: 
remedy, and ifso, what?” 
a It is really not clear that Mr. Blackmar has discovered any disease 
that needs a remedy. In a country as great as the United ag 
with as many miles of sea coast, and as many good harbors, there — 


Brea 1 indeed be indication of disease if one port should forever main-— 


tain | a given relative in trafiic i = one commodity, hed say 


ould be 1 not only illness, put death. 


doubtful, but it may be well to consider one or two errors that — 
develop in the course of his argument. It is stated that the tax, the 
Ss differential, does not apply to that portion of gr grain brought to pero 
York: by canal. It: is not admitted now that any portion of grain 
the differential over and above a fir 


rail -earried arain does such tax ¢ over and shove: a fair rate, it 
s precisely the same _ 
tax; for it has iain ‘bens well known by all persons not wilfully or 
accidentally blind to the real situation, that the railroad makes the — 
and the canal boatman goes under to some 


out of and to- -day the carries only ‘such grain 

as the railroad concedes to it. The differential exists in the canal > 

just as certainly as it exists in the rail rate. 

Again, ‘Speaking of the enlarged navigable waterway between 

Lake Erie and the Hudson River as the one re that sure 

and effective, Mr. Blackmar says: 

agreements with railroads to divert traffic to any other cata 

: = The control of the traffic of a canal of limited capacity is in these — 


days : a seyenial pugenwd and just s so ) surely a as such a w aterw ay is s built 


Baer egret states that it has never been m claimed that 


_ The need for a remedy for the ills imagined by Mr. Blackmar is 
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‘i “roads, to aid in nthe: of the canal. 
‘This is quite contrary to the fact. Such claims have been made, 
B, and it may be easily demonstrated that such rates are profitable 7 0 Ved 
But rates have alway ays s been, and will alwa ays be, fixed by what the ; 
_ traffic will bear; which means, when intelligently interpreted, ite 


_ such a rate that the net return to the transportation company will be 
¢ a maximum. _ And this applies to water rates as well as to rail rates. 


From present indications it will probably be but a _ short time, if y 
Ee it is not now, before the Lake traffic will be controlled by the rail- i ° 
«If the Great Lakes can be so controlled, kow long will a canal — 
_ across New York State be a potent factor in controlling freight rates” Par Pig 
_ to a degree that will in anywise e compensate f for the enormous outlay 7 
‘The truth is that the Erie Canal has come to be a great political 
_ power, and neither party in the State dares oppose its continuance. —__ 
_ Meanwhile the conv iction is rapidly spreading that it is a ‘‘hindrance © im 
to the « commercial prosperity of the State,” and it is , probably true 
that within a few years the party that advocates the abolition of the 7 
canal, which imposes a tax on the many for some small benefit to a 
i. few; ; which, more than any one agency, is instrumental in degrading 
New York State politics; and which, in spite of assertions to the con- 
“trary, can be shown to the State many millions of dollars” 
more than the State has received from it, though it is granted that it fend - 
_ has served a good purpose in the past; this party will be placed in - 


_ control of the State by an overwhelming majority, = 


oo up what it is hoped has been at least suggested: f Telit. 


1. Mr. Blackmar has not shown what traffic is properly tributary 
_ to New York; that any such traffic has been diverted by unnatural ot 
_ improper methods; that the Lake and rail differential has injured 
Buffalo to any serious extent; that, indeed, any ailment exists 
ing heroic measures by State or Nation to ¢ 
_ 2. Mr. Blackmar has by no means shown that the agency he sug- - 


gests will ac complish the result he desires, 


fo HeErMAN Conrow, Jun. . Am. Soc. ©. E. (by letter).—A great deal of Mr. Conrow. 
light has been thrown upon on the merits of the various schemes of water aa i iar 
communication between the Lakes and New York by the papers and — 

7 discussions of the last three years. There are still some phases of the 
however, which have n not been discumed. 


‘the Port of New York” that by 1 many it is sceeuaiine accepted without 
| Question as a fact. Because formerly 70% of the export trade of the 
United States cleared from that port, it is claimed that as this per 


as 
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234 ON RAILROAD 
r. Conrow. centage has not been maintained, necessarily the foreign commerce rce has : 
declined. But the idea that the Port of _New York should at “a 
present time and for all future time export | 70% or any fixed app 
of the products of this country i is a gross re! 
of the United States. 
‘The rate of growth of the commerce of New York is a very difficult — 
thing to determine. There are two classes of statistics which are 
x readily accessible, viz. , the values of exports and imports and the net 
registered tonnage of vessels entering and ‘clearing from the port. 
There are no statistics which show the tonnage of commerce entering ‘a 
and clearing from the ports of the United States, except as it may in 4 
part be obtained from the values and quantities given. It is obvious — 
that statistics based upon values alone cannot be depended upon to 
show either g growth | or decline, for the commerce of the Port of New 
York might consist of exports of gold and imports of diamonds— a 


swelling the values to enormous figures—yet the entire commerce use 4 


——— 


but a single ship. In this case it could not properly be claimed that s 5 q 
the commerce of the port was growing. Nor can statistics of the net 
tonnage a of vessels entering or deuing | be depended upon to show 
a anything more than the general direction of growth or decline; and 7 
even when values and tonnage are taken in conjunction, the results 4 
must be accepted with a great t deal of caution. 
The idea that the commerce of the Port of New York is 
seems to have originated in the falling off in the export grain trade, - a 
and also because the years following the ‘‘boom” years, 1879-1883, 3 r. 


showed a decline of both values and tonnage. Times of industrial 
expansion and i industrial depression follow each other with more ror 
less regularity, and he who uses statistics should not lose sight of the 
fact that figures for “boom” years cannot safely be compared with 
those of ‘* panic ” years, if it is desired to obtain trustworthy results. 
Nobody questioned that the United States as a whole was growing r 
1881 to 1891, yet the total exports of the United States were 
valued at $18 000 000 less in 1891 than in 1881, and in no intervening 
“year had the figures for 1881 beenexceeded.* 
‘The facts are, that, for the four years, 1880-1883, the average value 
of ‘the foreign commerce of New York: was $847 000 000 per year. For — 
the four years 1897-1900 the ave songs value was $1 065 000 000, showing 
a growth of about 20% in 17 years. The average net tonnage for the 
four years, 1880-1883, of the vessels engaged in foreign commerce a 
_ cleared at the Port of New York was 7 085 000 tons, while the average = 
nage for the four years, 1897-1900, was 7 390 000 tons. It must be q = 


| 


“remembered that this is not conclusive ev idence that the tonnage of 
commerce has increased, for part of the increase is probably due to 
ee present use of very large steamers, the net tonnage of which is 


*“ Statistical Abstract of the United States.” 1900. 
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compared their actual tonnage. ‘But, when ta taken in con 
a nection with the i increase in values, it is fairly co clusive ev idence that na 
4 the foreign commerce of the port has not declined. eres: 
a The falling off in the commerce of New York from the **boom ” ” 
ar years, 18+0-1883, until the ‘‘ panic” years, 1893-1896, and, during = 
* same period, the decline of commerce on the canals « of New York State, 
gave rise to the belief that the decline (or more correctly | speaking, 
the slow growth) of the commerce of the Port of New York was caused — 
e _ by the decline of commerce on the Erie Canal. In reality, the — x, ne 
v _ of the Erie Canal has had but little to do with the retarded growth il on 
New York’ s 's foreign commerce e T The real al causes lie deeper, and can be- a 


“traced in every case to the same sources, s, namely , the great increase in r 

_ population living on or near New York Harbor, and the physical limi-— 
tationsof that port. 
‘The ways in which an increasing number of people affect the | 
_ foreign commerce to its detriment are many. The constantly increas- - 
7 ing ferry traffic and the using of slips for local transportation pur- ; 
poses; the use of land on the water-front for bridge abutments; dl . 


_ larger number of piers and bulkheads for the handling of coal, ice. 
building materials and food supplies necessary for an increasing 
number of people; the ‘constantly increasing demand for excursion 7 
boats with the attendant use of piers; the growing demands of the _ n 
coast wise trade and of passenger lines of the type of the Fall River 
Albany boats; the location of power-houses, gas-works and 
factories on the water-front; the increasing amount of water-front _ ay 
a aside: by law for the use of the Department of Street Cleaning, red 
: % Board of Health and the Fire Department, together with sites for 
. floating baths and recreation piers for the city—in addition to that 
* reserved by the United States Government; the increase of wealth 
and the number of pleasure 3 yac shts, using ¢ considerable areas for stor- 
age; the increasing amount of water-front used by storage ware-— 
p houses; the growth of shipyards and manufac ‘tories of boats, dry 7 
docks and other purposes incident to the growth of shipping; the \ al 
mand for parks a and the using of water-front for park purposes 
are some of the uses which occupy a constantly increasing amount of 
_‘The aggregate of all these increasing demands is very great, and 
a while the wharfage of the harbor is constantly "being increased | by the — 
extension of piers, the rebuilding | of old y piers on better locations and 
" the building of some new piers and bulkheads, it is doubtful if the | 
 wharfage of New York Harbor can be increased much faster than will 
; es needed for the domestic commerce of the increasing population. 
In 1897 New York had a a wharfage of 120 miles, which was three 
fim S as s great as as that of any y other port in the world, the second port 7 
in size being Liverpool with its 40 miles of whar fage. 7 
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the large amount of w front required to 


other words, of 24 of water- front which are better 
“adapted than any other to the use of the class of commerce on which © 
_ the prosperity of New York is most dependent, only 13.249% is now oe 
Pap by foreign steamship lines, and only 27. 08% is oceupied by 
classes: ‘of ocean steamships, while. 28. 89.96 is oc pcupied by rail- 
AS an indirect effect of the increase of population, must be noted — 


7 the fact that the rate of wages prev ailing in New York is higher than | 
in any other port on the Atlantic Coast. The average dai daily wages of 
common: laborers in New York* for the 5 years ending in 1898 was 
SL 56 per day; in Philadelphia, $1.50; in Boston, $1.41, and in Balti- - 
more and New Orleans, $1.25 per day; or the average for New York is 
= er 24% higher than | in a Baltimore : and New Orleans. The ea 


wages in “New York laborers ¥ was $1. 78 per day; i in 
a Boston, $1.32; in Philadelphia, $1.34; in New Orleans, $1.33; and i in 
_ Baltimore, $1.22. That high wages in New York in the seventies vid 
3 not | have more effect on the commerce at that time was largely « 
4 the crude facilities offeri ing g at competing ports. 
_ Laborers are not the only class which receives higher wages in New 
York than in other ports of the Atlantic Coast. The same authority — 
gives the average wages of teamsters for the 5 years ending in 1898 i in 
New York as $2.10; in Boston, $2.04; in New Orleans, $1. 83; in Phila- 
$1.70, and in Baltimore, $1.56. 
_ An examination of the statistics for all the different trades shows 
; > - the same fact. Bricklayers in New York receive $4 per day; in Balti- 
“a, more, $3 per day. . o arpenters in New York re receive $3.50 per day; in 
$2.42, and so on through the list. 
‘The Department of Labor states that no statistics of a comparative 
; nature regarding “longshoremen have been published since 1893. 


- average pay is given as $1.78 per day and the week 60 heues ows or 
_ comparing them upon the same basis of wages per hour, the rate in 
New York i is higher than in Maryland. 
ie There can be no doubt that wages is an important factor | in 1 the } 
‘shipment of freight, and that the higher wages in New York com- 
canis with other ports of the Atlantic Coast—especially those to the 
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‘sou —has been an important 

q merce to those ports. 

difference in railroad rates of 1 cent per in of Phila-_ 


- “thin and Baltimore andagainst New York, mentioned by Mr. Blac ke 


grate cost the of deliver ering grain’ st New York. 4 


In his report, Mayor Symons states*: 


**In the transportation of grain fia the western grain-producing © 
nd storing centers the trunk lines termimating in New York City for _ 
_ many years have made it part of the transportation agreement “that — 
they (the railroads) shall deliver the grain alongside of the ship with-— 
out charge therefor, except as included in the freight rate. In pursu- , 
ance of this agreement the railroads transfer grain from their cars and 7 
through: elevators into lighters, by which it is transported in the © 
harbor alongside of vessels and for Which transportation or lighterage ; 
_ a charge of 3 cents per 100 Ibs., equal to 1.8 cents per bushel of wheat, 
ted by the lighterage companies doing the work.” 
statement that the cost of transfe wring 100 000 bushels of grain 
from cars to ery: at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport News is 
about $275 ora little more that 4 of per bushel, has been 


~ In other wor ds, ‘it costs at least 1 cent per bushel less to venom 

wheat from cars to. ships in ‘Philadelphia, | Baltimore and Newport 

News than it does to transfer from cars to alongside : ships in New 

York. The fact that the railroads ‘ deliver the e grain alongside of the _ 

ship without charge” should mislead no one. If the actual cost is 
leent per bushel greater in New York than i in other ports, 
must pay for it, , and it may be taken for granted that this somebody 

will not be the railroad company. 
‘The differential, then, is not a discrimination against New York, - 

_ but is merely the recognition of the fact that it costs more to do the _ 


same work in New York than it does in 1 other ports of the Atlantic — 


_ Again, the average rental ts ice of 20 piers on the North Rivert is 3 


900 per pier per annum. C ‘apitalized at 4%, this represents 


oa $1 230 000, as the value of the pier, land under water and w whar fagerights. 
i Thee cost of building s such a pier, including the shed, may | be roughly 5 We 
_ taken as $230 000. In other words, the steamship company pays at 


fom rate of 4% on $1 000 000, or om 000 yearly for the use of the land 


Ww with por te w vhere the same are almost no one 
- ¢an doubt. Its effect may be better understood when it is stated that 
_ ifthe steamship companies made a clear — at New York of 1 cent | 


_* Report of State Engineer and Surveyor, New York, 
4 + Transactions, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. xxxix, p. 305. _— ale 
Annual of Docks and Ferrie 
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238° "DISCUSSION ON FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 
Mr. Conrow. per bushel on every beahel of wheat exported from New York in 1900, 
_ the total profit would have paid the rental of only 44 piers. 
Neither are these piers unusually high-priced, nor will the rentals 
decrease i in the near future. Of the tw enty which have been | taken, the 
> rental varies from $28 700 to $84 000 per year, and the average term of — 
lease is given as 10 years, with a privilege of renewal for 10 years 
more. In four cases there is a privilege of renewal for two ter ms of 
10 years: each at an increase i in price of 5% 6 over the the price of the ‘/prece- 5 
| ding term, and in six cases of the twenty the rental for the second | 
q tom of 10 years will be 10% higher than the price for the first term. — 
_ Even at the high onal which now prevail, the demand for =a a 3 
q piers f far exceeds the supply. It will thus be seen that while the —_ : 
a charges of New York are high, the tendency toward still higher levels 
is very evident. It has often been argued that the port charges of 
_ New York should be reduced, but no one can deny that the rental - 
_ values of piers bear a close relationship to other values in New York— 
“ are, in fact, strands of the same net— —and b he who would lo lower the port 
of charges of New York would better begin operations by reducing 


price of real estate on Broadway. 


It is generally recognized that the effect of high port: auaisl 
_— much greater on articles of large bulk and small value than upon 
4 articles of small bulk and great value, and results in the driving away © eS 
~{ —— of freight of large bulk. ‘The capacity of the port, then, is further 
limited by the time required for the handling of the enormous quan- 
- Nonh of boxes, bales and bundles of manufactured articles along te 
North and East Rivers, the great mass of which constitute an increas a mi 
ing pr proportion of the commerce of the port These articles ar 
unloaded largely by hand, piled up on the piers by hand, loaded on ss 
trucks by hand and carted to the storehouses in practically the same oe. 
way that prevailed one hundred years ago. As a consequence, ~— 
- amount i of freight w which can be handled on each pier is limited. 
4a ‘These conditions are found in the most congested 1 on th 
_ = and East Rivers, and are caused equally by the export and im-— 
port trades. In other parts of the harbor, in fact wherever om 
machinery is used for handling freight. 
‘a ‘This necessity for movement of freight by hand has greater weil 
¥ tance as freight rates are lowe ered, for it bec omes a larger } percentage 7 
ey As an example of the cost of ‘handling goods in New York City, the | 
writer knew of a case recently w here | an organ was shipped by rail and 3 
water from near Springfield , 0 Mass., to New Y ork. The charge for 
freight for the whole distance was 65 cents. It cost the owner $1.65 to — 
= the organ carted from the pier to his wrapals in the city. om 
... Under existing modes of distribution, it costs more to deliver a 
- barrel _ barrel of flou saaaslas from a railway depot i in 1 Jersey City to the home of the 
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“consumer, i 
” Buffalo, a distance of 1 000 


sufficiently power ful to counteract to a great exte the adv 
of competing ports. The greatest adv antage consists of the market for 7 
imports in New York City y and v vicinity. commercial population of 
4 000 000 is four times as large a as that of any - other seaport in the © boo t © 
United States, and furnishes consumers for great quantities of im- ‘ ; 
ports. This vast population is likewise the greatest contributor of pas- a 
‘sen sengers of any locality in the country. a Nearly all lines of steamships ic ~ 
“carry passengers, and it is of direct ct advantage to this: part of their ser-— 
vice to use the Port of New York. :. Another advantage is found in the 
ocean rates from New York to Europe, which are ene than wens 


A New York Har bor i is eater than any other; not wt seth of greater — 
depth 1 of water, but also. for climatic reasons, such as freedom from 
a violent storms, cyclones, etc.—the Galveston storm being an instance a 
oe the conditions with which some other ports have to contend. 
- Another compensation of the Port of New York was brought out 
= evidence idence before the New York Commerce Commission. From Ne 
Soc a merchant can ship to any port of the w orld, while rival ports: 
ee connection with only certain foreign ports. 


The amount of grain shipped New York from year | to year 


New York must compete with neonate all the ‘ports, while. ‘if the i 
principal demand comes from the Mediterranean ] ports the competition 
of her rivals is of very much less importance. 
_ One of the main advantages claimed for a ship canal hoses on 
Lakes to New York is the abolition of transfer charges at New York. 
Other advocates « claim that an enlarged canal is necessary to maintain 
=. New York’s foreign commerce. These arguments are contradictory. ae 
To New York City principal advantage of increased exports lies in 
her port charges. these charges are abolished, w yherein does 
countries 7 The “ stream. of commerce ” is a pleasing but 
= it * “ enriches the country through which it passes,” it must do so at 
the expense of that commerce. The western producer has no inten- 1) 
tion that his wheat for Europe shall enrich the ports through which 
it is | shipped except to the least possible extent. . It is precisely for 
this reason that he selects | cheaper ports than New York. 
Every railroad is a ‘‘ stream of commerce,” but of what benefit 
it, for example, to the citizens of Syracuse to have long trains . os, 


through- freight pass one of their principal streets? 
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rs one. 4 Nor would a ship canal benefit New York. Such an amount of ton- 
ae nage as the estimates contemplate passing up and down the Hudso 
would further aggravate t the already congested conditions of the port 
= this, in addition to the e withdrawal to interior harbors of trade 
which New York now enjoys, would constitute a eer ious menace to the a 
commerce of New York, 
; _ Another phase of the canal question, which it is of great import- a 
ance to consider, is the fac t that the export grain of the United States a 
__Tepresents largely the cream of fertility of the Ww est, and when the ie 


the ‘West “(at I least ‘wee -growing ‘areas as) are not. 
The: wheat grown in the Dakotas, for example, is the product of the 3 
 sebenal fertility of the soil. The natural fertility will not last forever, — 
or, indeed, for any considerable term of years, as 10 years of constant | 
raising of the same crop will exhaust the richest soil if no fertilizer 
s used. The United States exported 217000000 bushels of. wheat 
in 1898, and the three States, North and South Dakota and Minnesota, 
roduced 176 000 000 bushels, more than four-fifths of this 


_ The w writer has known « of many cases of exhaustion of the soil. .~ 


4 while now very few are, because they can no longer be successfully S| 


_ grown. _ Asingle orchard of peaches will exhaust the soil for several 
generat ations for that particular crop. w riter knew a man wh ho 
a large tract of timber of 50 or 60 years’ gr srowth. — _ Thinking to obtain a 
plot of ‘‘ new” ground he cut off the timber and planted peach trees on 
_ the area a ' The pend +h trees never thrived at all, and after trying in vain for — 
= eral years, the orchard was abandoned. — Happening one day to look 
up some old records, the farmer found, much to his surprise that a peach ; 
had occupied the 70 or 80 years “before. The 
_ writer knows of fields where formerly the egg-plant yielded large crops — 
and where now that vegetable cannot be matured at all. 
This exhaustion of the soil is not peculiar to peaches and egeg- 
but applies in different degrees to every food product. The wise f farn = 
in the East ‘“ rotates” "his crops. He does not raise wheat after wheat, ae 
‘ but lays out his farm ‘mathematically, and plans that a certain crop will a 44 
- come in a certain field only once in 6 or 7 years. By this method, and — a 
by continually enriching, the { fertility of the ‘soil may be maintained for oa 
_ The day of reckoning for the western far mers is near at hand, when ; 
they also must put back on the soil an equivalent of that which ney 


. a take from it; and when that time comes the price of wheat must increase — ‘ 


merly ly, great quantities of peaches were raised in Southern New 
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or sinitiniliiats will fall off. . Ine In either case the amount exported will be Mr. Conrow. 
at present, 
The United States has n never had to face this question as it must 
x within the nent generation. Up to this time the answer has alws ays been y 
same— “? further west.” But, ond the in the = 


burg. 1898 the five North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Kansas, produced over 40%; - 

- - United States. In 60 years the center of production has moved west-— 5 
ward about 1 000 miles. Through New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, ak 
Towa and 1 the Dakotas tl the wheat center has successively passed, and each | 7 

region has in its turn contributed of its best fertility. oe a 


_ The western movement of the wheat-producing area has been accom- 


Pi ah by the decline of the amount raised i in the East . In 1840 New | 


bushels. 1849 | New York State produced 13 000 000 bushels, and in in 1899 

only 7 000 000 bushels. ‘The reaction following close behind the ; great 
western movement can be traced as far west as Illinois, which reached its _ 
i = production in 1879, when it raised 51000000 bushels of — 


_ wheat. _ In 1899 its production had fallen to less than 13 000 000 bushels. - 

The: reason for this decline in the East is that the e farmers there cannot 

afford to raise wheat at the prevailing prices. A successful farmerof 
ay Se; experience has furnished the data upon which are based the fol- 


panne = taxes on land, , at $100 per acre. 


of fertilizers, per acre 


of the crop, per acre, amounts to $15.50, showing a net profit of 50 : 

_ cents per acre. Itis is obvious that, at this price, there i e is no inducement ; 

~ to raise wheat in the East. Only under the most favorable | conditions _ 

of enormous acreage, fertile soil and wholesale methods can wheat ae 
produced profitably at present values. The only reason that many 
armers in the East continue to raise wheat at ut all i is to Seer straw, 


hich is a necessity for their farm stock. 


; i s The farmer who furnished these data stated that his average yield for forty years - « 
was greater than this, though this figure is nearly double that given bythe Government 
as the ome per acre in the Eastern States. 
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On the other hand, the average yield of potatoes in New 1 York i in af 
3900 was 81 bushels per acre, which quantity would support a very 
‘much larg ger number of people per acre. _ In New York York, in 1899, an 
average acre of wheat was worth $14. 83, while an “average. acre of 
_ In 1839 New York was the third State in the production of wheat; 
7 in 1899 it ranked twenty-third. In 1900 the production of potatoes in| 
Bie York was greater than in any other State. - This tendenc y to raise © 

a 
--: more cone oncentrated foods will increase as the population becomes more © 
<3 = es The falling off of the exports of w heat and other grain from New 9 
York has been in a measure due to geographical reasons. Kansas is 
as s near the Gulf as it is to C hicago. Why should a shipper in - Kansas: 
grain Chicago—no matter how low the charges 


would have to be almost nothing to make the two routes equal. — The 

same is largely true of Nebraska, while Oklahoma is nearer the Gulf 

than ‘Chicago. these three political divisions produced, in 1899, 
ay 000 000 bushels of wheat. Allowing a domestic consumption of 5 © 
bushels per inhabitant, they had a surplus of about 60000000 bushels, 
or more than 27% of the quantity exported from the U States 


cost as he reach Cc hicago? The York rate 


> In the United States the “export trade in wheat is not 
io rapidly. _ The year of greatest exports was 1892, when over 225 000 000 ay: 
Be ics were shipped out of the country. Since that time this quantity — a 
a _ has not been exceeded, in spite of the fact that the production in 1899 
was 64 000 000 bushels greater than in 1892. 
Assuming: that the production of wheat of the United States can be 
* ‘Aa maintained at its present rate, using 1 200 000 as the yearly increase in - - 
‘population and taking the consumption at 5 bushels annually per 
5 


» by 1930 the United States will produce only enough wh wheat for its own - 


ta 


** Hence if we can cut four or more cents off the cost of marketing a 


‘These are ‘matters: which bear a close relationship to the 3 
development of the commerce of the United 


- our wheat, while our rivals cannot decrease the cost of marketing — ig 
90 theirs, our producers, and not foreign consumers, will have the sole 
advantage”, ; and again, ‘‘ Any reduction in the cost of transportation, 
a due to an enlargement of the Erie Canal for export purposes wa 


* C.1 » Vol. Xxxix, 290. 


Mr. Conrow. tion of wheat and wheat flour in the United States, extending over a 
bee q Jong term of years, has been about 5 bushels for each inhabitant per _ a 
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influence the entire crop be divided between and con- Mr. Conrow. 


_ Why is it, then, | that the price of wheat has steadily 4 declined since — 
1870 or before, in spite of the fact that transportation rates are now but — 
a fraction of what they were then? For the five years, 1866-187 0, the 
average price of wheat in the United States was § $1. 15 per bushel, and 
for the five years, , 1894- -1898, ‘the aver age price w was 62 cents per 
bushel. During the same period, the rates on wheat from Buffalo to 
New York decreased from 11.2 cents per bushel in 1870 to 3 cents per — 
bushel in 1899.* In what way has the producer | benefited by the decline 
_ Bearing upon this question, , the writer has known of the followi ing: 
‘About ten years ago some fruit-growers near Philadelphia discovered : 
that the Boston market was often much higher than the Philadelphia | 
market for early summer and that the cost of 


news hower er, and 
meay were sent Boston that the price there became actually 
- lower than in Philadelphia. Conditions soon became normal, how-— 
a ever, and the price of early summer apples it in Boston is now 25 cents — 
per berrel—plus the profits and risk of shipn ent—high than in Phila-— 

delphia. the time these cheap transportation rates were inaugu- 

. rated it was prophesied that the producer would be greatly benefited »* 
by receiving higher prices, but such has not been the case, for there a 
has been a steady decline in the price of this fruit. _E vidently, the — 

a3 major part of the benefit has gone to the consumer. The producer > 
has received no direct benefit through advanced prices, but he has | 

Formerly, it frequently happened that summer apples and perish-— 
ile vegetables ¢ of of all kinds | were So plentiful in Philadelphia that 
great quantities were wasted. This happens very sel dom now, for 
cheaper rates in all directions have enormously increased the market > 
for such products; but the prices have steadily declined. It was not 
unusual fifteen years ago for tomatoes to sell for $4 per bushel in 
hiladelphia, i in June, , che ap and fast transportation has 
transformed these conditions until now such prices are seldom ob- 
tained in midwinter. Formerly, the producers of southern New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland received large profits whenever they — 
succeeded in producing early crops. Now, the farmers of Georgia 
and Flor ida sell in 1 New York in Pric ex, gener ‘ally, 
for perishable food products have steadily declined, along with the ' 
_ decline in transportation rates. But while the farmer of fifteen years — 
_ ago could sell only a few hundred bushels without breaking the price, 
he can now dispose of several thousand bushels—at a lower price it tis _ 
trne—but with without affecting the market 


‘The Grain Grain Trade « or t ed States,” 
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‘Mr. Conrow. On every y hand the evidence asin to the same conclusion: That ra 


wt - direct benefits of cheaper transportation are received by the consumer 
in lower prices, while the producer receives no benefit than that 
Mr. Mayer sa} says*: 


The Northwestern 1 States : are vitally ‘interested i in reducing freight — 
rates to Europe, * * * since the home price of produce which is _ 


pal tore in considerable quantities is equal to the price in the princi- : 


pal foreign markets, less the cost of reaching them.’ ian oy ae 


_ that the price is fixed entirely in Europe, which is not the case. we, 
7 _ The price of a staple article, such as wheat, is the resultant of man 
forces, of which no doubt the greatest for wheat is the demand of — 
Europe. But the demand of the United States is also an important — 
factor i in the equation, and it would be r much nearer r the tru truth to 0 say 
that, of the conditions which fix the price eof a commodity, , each coun- 
_ try contributes in proportion to its consumption of that commodity. — 
_ Europe, including the Russian Empire, consumes about four-fifths “4 
of the total wheat production of the world, and the United States 
a about one-seventh. + Therefore, of the 35 elements which determine the 
pric e of wheat throughout the w orld, Europe contributes 28, the United — 
States 5, while the remaining 2 come from various other countries. oe 
_ _ As the United States increases in population its influence in fixing 
_ the price of wheat will be greater and its dependence upon European _ 
There 
canals have not give en sufficient sttention. “The: first is thee enormous 
disadvantage of all canals, when compared with railroads, in the mat-— 
ter of speed. It is a disadvantage which cannot be eliminated. Time 
- is money, an contemporaneous with industrial growth i in every direc- 
{ has been the increase in the value of time. 


statement can only be accepted as true in part, for it ‘assumes 


on City), to learn that the manufacturers iin dened consider it a = 
matter of vital importance that the railroad should maintain a special 
fast freight leaving Brockton every afternoon at about 4.30 o’clock and 
eonnecting with the Fall River boat for New York. In this way, , shoes 
- made one day in Brockton were in New York by the next morning. At 
‘Sa - first it does not seem that this great haste is necessary, but when it is” 7 
7 a that the majority of shoes conform to certain styles mt 


ery day i is an pere entage of a season. 
a If the cost for wheat by all-rail from Chicago to New York is 10 

cents per bushel and the time 3 day 8, and the cost by Lake-canal 
“ cents per bushel and the time 8 days, the difference in favor of the 


= * Transactions, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. xxxix, p. 273, 
+ “The Grain Trade of the United States,” 1900. | 
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ON ON RAILROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 
- Lake-canal route is not 5 5 cents per bushel, but 5 cents less the value Mr. — 
_ of 5 days, during which time the wheat is not available for delivery. 
It has sometimes happened that the market price has fluctuated more — 
than 5 5 cents per bushel in 5 days. 
‘The second element which has received scant attention from some 
advocates is the question of management. All are agreed that no | 
canal would succeed under the same conditions that have retarded 
“the growth of commerce on the Erie Canal. What guarantee is there 
- that conditions in the future will be any better than cee of the past, 
if the State of New York constructs the deeper canal. Is, ' 
_ Business does not thrive upon uncertainties. When asked by the | 
; New York Commerce Commission, what was the objec tion to using the — 
Erie Canal, a grain mere hant testified: ‘*‘The canal has been a hard 
_ thing to depend on; you can never tell when ‘the grain would get 


‘The figures of Mr. ‘Rafter* show that over a period of 10 yearsthe _ 
average delays due to breaks Pevand amounted to 25 days for each canal © 
‘season—or for every days the delays caused by breaks have 

ane ‘amounted tolday. Itis hardly cause for wonder that commerce has 

; The Erie Canal has never had a fair trial. No one knows how 

- cheaply it could transport freight, if properly developed. beer 


> Foote,t after many years’ experience in the 


that pate as s determined ‘by ‘New York State. officials, i is 18 000 000 
tons ~~ annum, and this could be doubled without deepening the | 
. it was stated before the New Commerce Commission 
that a 9 ft. would have a capacity equal to that of five 
. trunk lines of railways. | This i isso far in excess of any probable traffic 
that its present capacity is. ample for many years. Mr. Foote also 
_ states that by using the “steam train-towage system,” “ by submerged a 
wire cables, a speed of 8 to 10 miles per hour may be obtained; jon oil 
whic h fav that estimated for tthe 


spring up and grow to enor mous if a 
proper barge canal were built in its place, if legislative restrictions on 
the capital of operating transportation companies were removed, and if 
_ the business were organized in a thoroughly up-to-date manner.” And : 
again: ‘* There are decided reasons for believing that it would be more 
convenient, and better for commerce, to have nearly all the i 
products arrive in New York in lots of about 1 000 tons, in place of 


having them arrive ein lots of 6 000 to 10 000 tons. Sw 


Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. xlv, p. 298. 
_t Transactions, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. xxxix, p. 297. hace 
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246  piscusston ON RAILROAD NTIAL. 4 
‘ _ These remarks apply as well to the present canal as to a barge | 
” aeons for the fact remains that the great mass of freight transferred 
in New York Harbor is done upon craft: which draw less ‘than 7 7 ft. 
of water, and the canal- boat is well adapted for 
aie. 
The consideration of many phases of the question. , has led 
he following cone ‘lusions: : 
OL That the foreign commerce of the Port of New York is slow * 
IL That, of the many causes which retard the growth of foreign an 
"commerce at New York, the greatest are found in the increasing popu- pa 
lation living on New York Harbor, and in the } phy: sical limitations of the 


~ That a ship canal connecting the Lakes and New York City 
would) be detrimental to the foreign commerce of the Port of New 
_ Iv. That a barge canal would mainly benefit consumers in New York ¢ 
and the adjacent States; that it would have but slight influence on the 
—— commerce of the Port of New York; that. it should be under- 
taken only by the Federal Government. A 
a7. That the Erie Canal has n never had a fair : trial; that, with its pres- 
ent depth, it is capable of handling economically a large tonnage; that — 
a 2 State of New York should abandon all schemes for canal enlarge- 
nent; should guarantee some definite policy for the future and should | 
and encourage the “development of commerce on its p pr 


Mr. Rafter. GuonoE W. Rarrer, Am. Soc. C. E. (by letter). —The Report 


ur. 
<< of the New York Commerce Commission, transmitted to the Legisla-_ 
: ture, January 25th, 1900, is in reality a discussion, filling two rl 
s sennenes of more than 2 000 pages, of the questions considered in this 
_— paper. In his message transmitting the report of ‘this Commission to 
the Legislature, Governor Roosevelt said: 


ie report represents an immense amount of wholly disinter- 
ested labor, undertaken solely with a view of accomplishing some- 
thing effectual to stop the decline in the commerce of New York. 
The thanks of the State are due the members of the Commission for _ 
the marked ability and untiring i industry they have shown throughout 
‘The ent. of this Commission is included in 141 pages, the 


being various appendices of the testimony 


the effect of the differential, the mostly taken up with 

: 1 an account of various drawbacks which exist at New York, and which 

4 can only be remedied by the action of the people of New York them- 

selves; for instane e, port char ges, among whic ch are included “the one- — 
cent arbitrary, elevator charges,” lighterage charges,” ete. 
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DISCUSSION 


x The following } presents a summary of the conclusions of this Com- Mr. Rafter. 


— (l) The decline in New York’s commerce has been steady and con- 
tinuous for many years; it has been more pronounced during recent — 
years, and has now reached serious proportions in an actual loss of | 
exports. This loss has been largely in exports of grain and flour. W hile | 
_ New York has been steadily losing, Montreal, Boston, Baltimore, New- | 
port News and the Gulf ports. of New Orleans and Galveston, shave 


__ (2) The loss to New York is s due in great measure to a discrim- 


ment, known ‘the differential agreement, between the trunk 
railroads of the American Atlantic seaports including the New York - 
(8) While this differential agreement, by its terms, gives preference — 
in railroad rates only to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and New- 
oe port News, the Port of Montreal and the Gulf ports are benefited, to 
_ the injury of New York, to as full an extent as if they were —— 
to the agreement, in view of the fact that in the competition with _ 
the Gulf ports and with Montreal the differential agreement alone 
_ prevents the New York roads from giving New York as low a rate 
as is accorded by the agreement to Baltimore and to Newport News; 
_ and the same differential agreement, while providing the same rate for 
- Boston as for New York, permits the Boston roads to allow free insur- 
ance and free storage to an extent that amounts to as substantial a 
‘discrimination against New York as is imposed by the 
in the rail rate in favor of Philadelphia, Baltimore and ae 
(4) Asa result of this situation, in which New York is prevented — 
from receiving the benefit of her natural advantages, in competition - 
with these other ports, each of the ports named has made gains, —_— 
New York has continued tolose. 
(5) While there are port charges in New York that canand should 
be reduced, it will be impracticable to assure to New York any 
benefit from such reductions so long as the railroads are permitted __ 
to offset the saving in expense, thus secured, by correspondingly 
increasing the differential against New York. "That such is the prin- 
ciple of the differential agreement and the policy of the New York — 
as well as the to the Southern was conceded 


(6) The of such discrimination is, 
competitive conditions, New York would maintain its pre-eminent — 
_ position in the export as well as in the import trade of the coun- 
_ try—New York under such natural conditions being the cheapest — 
route to the foreign markets for the products of the West. To the 
extent that this differential agreement requires the New York roads , 
to charge a higher rate than otherwise would be imposed upon the . oi 
export products of the West, it is in effect an export tax — such tie 
To sholich the differential, would not only 
in New York regaining the commerce now diverted to other ports. a 
but it would also benefit the producers and exporters of the West » = 
when competing in the foreign markets. This is explanatory of the — 
fact that the Western exporters express themselves as equally con-- 
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Mr. Rafter. cerned with New York regarding 1 this ‘railroad discrimination aan 
- _ ) The principle of the differential agreement is inequitable and 
in theory and in practice. New York has suffered much 
- 1 therefrom, and should use ev ery means within her power, not only to 
have it abolished, but also to render it impracticable of restoration. 


ae 
~» 


The differential rate applies not only on products destined for export, > 
but also destined for local consumption by the people of New York 
(9) The fact that the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
_ Company has received exceptional benefits from the State of New York 
makes that corporation exceptionally culpable for participating in the 
discrimination to the serious injury of New York. | 
a 10) This railroad discrimination against New York — be 
a impossible without the participation of the New York Central and — 
Hudson River Railroad Company, and the demand that it withdraw — 
irrevocably from the ‘differential il agreement is now made understand- 


~ (11) ‘The State has it within its power, through an adequate im- 


the Erie Canal, not only to apply the remedy that 
. secure it against further loss of ‘its commerce, but that will 


secure to it as well the restoration of that which has. already been been 


(12) This may be through the completion of the 
- _ improvement of the State canals contemplated by Chapter 79 of the — 
Laws of 1895, at an expenditure not exceeding $15 000000. To 
receive full benefit from the completion of such improvement, 3 
ae terminals should be provided by the State, both at —e ; 
and at New York, for the receipt, safe-guarding and delivery o 
_ package freight transported or destined for transportation over t 7 
(18) While thus providing for competition with rail rates, sufficient — 
to render difficult if not impossible a discrimination against New York, | 
- eertain high charges at the Port of New York should be reduced, in- 
— the charge for elevating grain, and also including the excessive 
als imposed for the use of public docks. 


These propositions could be much more widely discussed 
they have yet been. While the great industry displayed 1 by 
Commission is w illingly ¢ conceded, it is the opinion of the ‘writer that 


of these are hardly true. wn - 


wckmar. Brac cKMAR, Esq. (by letter). —An reply the 
criticisms on the paper, and to the discussions, does not seem ata a 
sary. Such a reply would be, to a great extent, a a and # 
enlargement of the matter contained in the paper itself. A short | = 
summary, however, may not be out of place. 
It is not disputed that the system of differentials was established 

as thahe’ 3 in the paper, nor that it was intended to be discriminative 
_ against the Port of New York, which it necessarily is, in its very 


that it dere had its intended effect. As traffic flows along 
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‘aow that the resistance of an arbitrary. ae in ‘freight 1 rates Mr. ‘Blackmar. 
tends to direct traffic to other routes; and if such traffic would have © 

flowed to the Port of New York, except for the resistance of the differ- 

ential, it may propr iety be said to be tributary” to New 


a To 0 one w vho believe: es that it is for ee railroads to determine yarbi- 
trarily the route of commerce, to take it from the merchants of i 
—& and give it to those of another, or to one w ho is indifferent to — 
the relative prosperity of New York and the other r Atlantic seaports, : 
differential may not seem an evil. 
_ The writer has not accused the sac companies of moral wrong _ 
or of hostility to the Port of New York in imposing the differentials. — 
_ They have 1 undoubtedly done the best possible f from the point o of view | 
of their own interests; but if, in n seeking their own interests, they have 
_ adopted a policy injurious to the merchants of New York, this is | 
an evil needing remedy, from the point of view of the 
er does not purport to discuss generally the cause of ihe 
decline of commerce in the Port of New York. Many causes have 
doubtless contributed to produce the decline causes have 
resisted it. It is impossible to analyze the situation completely — 
to assign to each factor its true value in the problem. In the case of 
New York Produce Exchange. against the Railroad. Companies, — 
referred to several times in this discussion, the testimony was to the © 
< effect that 4 cent a bushel difference in the costs of through transpor- 4 
tation is enough to determine through which seaport export. grains — 
will move. | The differentials have always been more than this. _ They E 
are, therefore, a sufficient explanation for the decline in the exports of 
wheat, corn and flour from New York, which the statistics show. a 
_ other causes are apparently mores than offset by the natural and acquired © 
advantages of the port . As the decline i in commerce is admitted and — 
the differe ntials are sufficient to | pr oduce | it, the writer sees no reason _ = 
‘for painfully seeking other causes in excuse of the differentials, = 
It is stated in one of the discussions that for a number of years there — 
~ have been no differentials on ex-lake grain for expert. ~The infor mation — 
a the writer is to the contrary of this statement. It it is unfortunate — 
to differ” on a question of fact. ‘The writer: relied on information 
furnished to him, at the time the paper was written, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and by merchants engaged in the business of p- 
7 bringing the grain from the West to the seaboard for export. ae: » 
Septe mber 16th, 1901, the writer ms made inquiry of the 


Commerce Commission, and received the following : | 


AlleRail Grain Rates, Chicago and Buffalo” to New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore.—Refer ‘ring to the accompanying letter of Mr. Abel 
_— Blackmar, er examination of tariffs on file with the Com- 
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ROAD FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS. 


New York. 
Philadelphia . . 
‘Baltimore. 


my 
From Buffalo, N. 
New York 

Philadelphia 

Respectfully submitted, 


Inquiries also of merchants show that the ex- lake differential, all 
« times since its establishment, has been maintained upon export grain 
the Lake ports to N New York, and Baltimore. 
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